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BRITISH AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY 


THE Society held its winter meeting, 6 

December, 1958, in co-operation with 
the Association of Agriculture at the 
Institute of Education, University of 
London. The morning was devoted to a 
paper by Dr. F. N. L. Poynter of the Well- 
come Historical Medical Library on The 
Place of Gervase Markham in English 
Veterinary Literature. The Rev. Walter 
Harte dubbed him the first hackney writer, 
and Sir Frederick Smith, in his great biblio- 
graphy, treated Gervase to an excess of 
abuse. Dr. Poynter was at pains to vindicate 
Gervase, who was one of the foremost riders 
of his day, and had learnt in the Italian 
schools of Grisone, a soldier, and something 
of a poet and dramatist as well as a 
technical writer. The matter in_ his 
“ farriery ” books was not in advance of the 
thought of his day, but contains a good deal 
of protest against some of the cruelties then 
practised, both in training horses and treat- 
ing their distempers. Dr. Poynter restored 
Markham to the place his voluminous and 
useful writings deserve. 

Dr. J. K. S. St. Joseph, Curator in Aerial 
Photography, University of Cambridge, pro- 
vided a large selection of pictures showing 
details of Celtic fields, the strips of medieval 
open fields and other features of the land- 
scape, which are now concealed below 
ground in some areas. Often, where sites 
have been inhabited for millenia, the present 
surface conceals the cultivation work of our 
ancestors. From air photographs Dr. 
St. Joseph was able to show the size and 
shape of Roman fields in the Fenlands and 
of rectilinear Celtic fields underlying the 
ridge and furrow of Anglo-Saxon and 
medieval cultivation. These _ pictures 
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certainly brought the old systems into vivid 
life. Much the same can be said for the 
film made by Ian and Betty Lauder of the 
excavation work being done at Wharram 
Percy by a teain under the direction of Mr. 
M. W. Beresford, Reader in Economic 
History, University of Leeds. This film, 
which won the “Top Ten” amateur film 
award in 1957, shows the results obtained 
by digging the site of one of the cottages 
in this lost village. Beneath the remains of 
the latest house, a 14th century dwelling, 
there were those of two earlier buildings, 
one above the other, and below all these the 
far more substantial foundations, entrance 
steps and so on of an eleventh-century 
manor house, built partly in the shelter of 
a quarry. 


THE COAT OF ARMS, 
APRIL, 1958 


(THE April Coat of Arms includes the 

second instalment of Major Francis 
Jones’s article on Welsh heraldry, conclud- 
ing with a survey of its sources, and Mr. H. 
Stanford London’s on “ Crosses—Patonce, 
Pattée and Formée”, and the many varia- 
tions in the use of these terms. Mr. John 
Goodall continues his researches into the 
heraldry of the religious orders with an 
article on the arms of the order of Camal- 
doli and the history of some of the religious 
symbols incorporated in them. 

Mr. R. C. Strong contributes the first of 
two articles on “some unique and as yet 
unstudied documents in the College of 
Arms,”—the Elizabethan Jousting cheques 
or ‘scoring cards’ used by the heralds at 
tournaments from that celebrating the 
coronation of Elizabeth I until 1596, with 
a full explanation of the ‘scoring system’. 

Another of the interesting serial articles 
which appear in the Coat of Arms are Mr. 
R. Saunders’ Innsignia,—notes on heraldic 
inn signs and some of the problems of 
heraldry and genealogy which they present. 

The correspondence columns contain 
a note on the armorial seal of the Board of 
Ordnance, which was in use at least as early 
as 1703. Brigadier Viner, the writer, has 
found a different, possibly non-heraldic seal 
in use in 1667, and seeks further informa- 
tion as to the arms and seals used by the 
Board in the seventeenth century. 


S. W. RAWLINS. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





ANTHONY MUNDY’S BIRTH-DATE 


ANTHONY MUNDY, _pageant-poet, 
balladeer, the playwright whom Francis 
Meres praised as “ our best plotter ’°—when 
was he born? To rely on the tombstone 
inscription in St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street 
(where he was buried August 9, 1633), which 
gives him eighty at death, is to assume that 
he was born in 1553. This date is the 
commonly-received one. The massive 
objection to it is that it would make him 
seven years too old: a grown man of 
twenty-three when in 1576 he was bound 
apprentice to John Allde for eight years. 

First to suggest Mundy’s true birth-date 
was Dr. Celeste Turner (now Mrs. C. T. 
Wright) in her monograph Anthony Mundy 
published thirty years ago, page 5, as 
follows: ‘‘ One might almost suppose (tomb- 
stone testimony notwithstanding) that he 
was then but a boy of sixteen... for... 
apprenticeships were usually calculated so 
as to expire in the twenty-fifth year... 
but lack of positive proof prevents the sub- 
stitution of a birthdate in 1560 for one in 
1553.” In Notes and Queries (January 1956) 
Mr. I. A. Shapiro has recently seconded 
Mrs. Wright’s original suggestion, convinced 
that Mundy must have been born “ between 
25 July and 24 August 1560 and certainly 
not later.” 

In reply to a query, Mr. Gerald Hender- 
son some time ago supplied me with the 
following entry of christening from the 
register of St. Gregory’s by St. Paul’s: 
‘*Anthoney Monday Baptized 13 Octobris 
1560.” I have deferred publishing this entry 
until I could show proof that it refers un- 
questionably to the writer Anthony Mundy, 
for he had at least two contemporaries of 
the same name, one in Cornwall, the other 
in 1611 rector of St. Peter’s, Winchester. 

As to the precise date of our Mundy’s 
birth, I think Mr. Shapiro would now agree 
that his limits were perhaps set too close. 
Rather than in August, Mundy was prob- 
ably born in October. For not only was 
baptism within a few days of birth the 
custom, but to delay that sacrament more 
than one month after the birth was a 
punishable offence. 
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The new evidence identifying the play- 
wright with the Anthoney Monday baptized 
1560 in St. Gregory’s parish is given by him- 
self, in the course of proceedings in a 
spiritual court which add a small but 
picturesque episode to his biography. 

The story may be briefly summarized. 
Mundy testified in May 1598 that he was 
about 38 and had been born in St. Gregory’s. 
In the preceding autumn he had been a 
familiar friend of Mr. Francis Roberts, then 
rector of St. George’s in Botolph Lane, 
Eastcheap. (Possibly the acquaintance 
dated from Mundy’s youth in St. Gregory’s 
by St. Paul’s, for his friend was also a 
petty canon of St. Paul’s.) In September 
1597 Mr. Roberts was living in Foster Lane, 
curiously remote from his Eastcheap cure, 
but not far from St. Giles without Cripple- 
gate, where Mundy had inhabited Fore 
Street since before 1578, or for more than 
twenty years. 

From his deathbed Mr. Roberts sent for 
the playwright, and begged him to write his 
will for him. Mundy complied; but having 
no experience of will-drafting, he made an 
irregularity. This moved the Vicar-General, 
Dr. Edward Stanhope, to call him and the 
two other witnesses to this will before him 
for examination in the Consistory Court of 
the Bishop of London on May 22, 1598, 
before allowing probate and_ granting 
administration to the relict and executrix 
Mary Roberts the following day. The will 
had been written and executed September 
30 preceding, just before Mr. Roberts’s 
death, and this delay of almost eight months 
in taking probate is not explained. 

The testimony is found in Liber Test. 
Exam. in Cur. Cons. Lond. No. 15 (Oct. 
1597-June 1600). The two other witnesses 
were taken first. Both had been the testator’s 
next-door neighbours in Foster Lane, called 
in: Jervase or Jarvis Sinderland, a cook, 
who had known the Robertses for five or 
six years, and Rogert Flint, a goldsmith, 
who had known them for twelve years. 
Both identified the will shown them in court 
as the one they saw written by Mr. Anthony 
Mundy, heard and approved by Mr. Roberts 
and signed by him with a scribbled mark. 

The original will in Mundy’s hand has 
apparently not survived, but here is a trans- 
cript of the registered copy, Cons. Lond. 157 
Sperin: 

I Fraunces Roberts of London Clerke, 
and one of the pettye Cannons of sainct 
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Paules beeing sick in bodye butt whole 
and sownde in minde, doe thus make my 
last will and Testament First I bequeathe 
my sowle to him that created and 
redeemed me Secondly my bodye to bee 
buried in my parishe churche of St 
Georges by Eastcheape and in the 
Chauncell Lastely all my goodes hows- 
hold stuffe and what soever eles apper- 
teyneth vnto me I francklye and freely 
give to my beloved wiffe Marye Robertes 
makeinge her my full Executrix to see 
my bodye in decent manner brought and 
layd in the grownde, accordinge as in 
sutche cases is and ought to bee 
required. In wittnes whereof I the said 
Frauncis Robertes have here vnto sett my 
hand and seale the last daye of September 
in the nine and thirtith of her Majesties 
Raigne, 1597. The markes of Fraunces 
Robertes Sealed signed and delivered in 
the presence of vs Anthony Mundaye 
Rogert Flint Jarvis Sinderlande./ 
[Memorandum of probate before Dr. 
Edward Stanhope, Vicar-General, 23 May 
1598] iuramento tam Marie Robertes 
Relicte et Executricis &c quam trium 
testium super eodem ad informandum 
Iudicem examinatorum vt in _ libro 
examinationum plenius liquet Cui com- 
missa fuit Administratio &c [by the oath 
as well of Mary Roberts relict and 
executrix &c as of three witnesses 
examined to inform the Judge upon the 
same as in the book of examinations more 
fully appears To whom Administration 
was granted &c] 


Mundy’s own examination follows, with 
my Englishing of passages in Latin: 
22do Maij 1598. 

Anthonius Mondy parochie sancti Egidij 
extra Criplegate Ciuitatis London gener- 
osus vbi moram fecit per 20 annos et vitra 
natus in parochia_ sancti Gregorij 
Ciuitatis London predicte etatis sue 38 
annorum aut circiter libere vt dicit con- 
dicionis testis &c dicit quod Mariam 
Robertes per 11 vel 12 annos bene novit vt 
dicit. / 

[Anthony Mondy of the parish of St. 
Giles without Criplegate of the City of 
London, gentleman, where he hath dwelt 
for 20 years and more, born in the parish 
of St. Gregory of the City of London 
aforesaid, of the age of 38 years or there- 
abouts, free as he saith of condition, a 
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witness, &c., saith he hath known Mary 
Robertes well, for 11 or 12 years as he 
saith.] 

Ad _ dictum Testamentum dicit et 
deponit [To the said Will he saith and 
deposeth] that he this deponent being very 
well and familiarly acquaynted with Mr 
Frauncis Robertes the testator de- 
ceased he the same Mr Robertes did 
repose so much trust in him this 
deponent as he sayth as that he would 
& did sondry times speake vnto him this 
deponent & intreat him to be a frend to 
his wief when it should please god to 
call him away out of this world and he 
this deponent promised him he would 
And he sayeth that at suche time as Mr 
Robertes was last sick & vppon his death 
bed which was the day of the date of this 
will being the last of September 1597 he 
sent for him this deponent by his mayd 
to comm to him & he this deponent 
Coming vnto him Mr Robertes sayd to 
this effect vnto him this deponent Mr 
Mondy I perceyve now I am no man of 
this world & I shall not long lyve I pray 
yow make my will, and he this deponent 
answered him as he sayeth that he neuer 
made any will & therefore was vnskilfull 
therin, and Mr Robertes sayd all that I 
haue I giue to my wief I haue no body 
ells to giue it vnto & god knowes it is too 
little for her I pray Mt Mondy write it 
down & I will sett my hand & seale to it 
whearvppon he this deponent wrot this 
will whearvppon he is now examined 
according as Mr Robertes had towld him 
& when he had so written it he this 
deponent read the same over vnto him 
twice & Mr Robertes liked it well & sett 
his hand & seale vnto it & desyred Roger 
Flint & Jarvis Sinderland then present in 
the Chamber to beare witnes vnto that 
his will whearvppon he this deponent wrot 
his name and thother ij witnesses wrot 
their names as witnesses thervnto 

And he sayeth that this will whearvppon 
he is now examined is the same will that 
he this deponent wrote and read & which 
Mr Robertes sett his hand & seale vnto 
as aforesayd which he knoweth so to be 
because it is all written with his this 
deponentes owne hand saving the ij wit- 
nesses names subscribed thervnto & Mr 
Robertes marke but he sayeth that theis 
wordes (making her my full Executrix) 
weare not then written but he this 
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deponent writt them synce at Mrs. 
Robertes request for that she vnderstood 
she could not prove the will except she 
weare named Executrix And he sayeth 
that because he well knew that Mr 
Robertes meaning was that she should be 
his executrix and that it was only ignor- 
ance in him this deponent that it was not 
sett downe he sayeth he did write those 
wordes synce into the will as now they are 
the same day before the death of the 
testator & by his direction. / And this 
deponent farther sayeth that he the same 
Mr Robertes was at that time of the 
making his will of good and perfect re- 
membrance for he talked & spake as 
wisely and as discreetely as he was wont 
to doe before time And he sayeth he lyved 
after the making of that his will a day or 
ij after. Et aliter nescit deponere vt dicit 
{And otherwise he cannot depose as he 
saith]. / 
[signed] Anthony Mundy 


It is useful to have this additional full 
signature, written in the year of Meres’s 
Palladis Tamia, not the “ An: Mundy ” with 
which he signed his own will some 31 years 
after this date. Mundy’s original will, 
proved in the Commissary Court of London, 
was discovered by Mr. Percy D. Mundy 
and printed in Notes and Queries, March 7, 
1914. One or two further details may be 
added. The impress of the seal Mundy 
employed on his will was “the pelican in 
her piety”. The appraised value of his 
moveables, entered with the probate of his 
will August 14, 1633 (Comm. Ct. Lond, Acts 
Bk. 18, p. 203), amounted to the consider- 
able sum of £135. 7s. 10d. And certainly 
some years earlier he owned house-property 
in St. Giles without Cripplegate; for William 
Webb, a grocer of the parish, whose will 
was dated September 2, 1620 (and proved 
October 18; 1620, P.C.C. 91 Soame), left not 
only a legacy to Mundy’s daughter Priscilla, 
but another by a codicil to “ my landlord 
Mr. Mundye and his wife ”’. 

To uproot 1553 the fictitious and plant 
1560 the true date of Mundy’s birth in 
histories, bibliographies, and handbooks 
will be a process tediously siow. Time to 
feel some embarrassment at our long 
enslavement to a preposterous “ fact.’”” Once 
again we have been shown that when the 
period of an Elizabethan writer’s produc- 
tions presents a doubt, the better judgment 
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will expect to find precocity in the author, 
not backwardness. Lesuie HOoTSON. 


DOUBLE, DOUBLE 


[N Middleton and Dekker’s The Roaring 

Girl (ca. 1610) two characters have the 
same name.’ A similar doublet occurs in 
Anything for a Quiet Life (ca. 1621). The 
duplications are interesting in themselves, 
and they may help with the problems of 
authorship raised by these plays. 

It is assumed that a playwright would not 
intentionally give the same name to two 
characters in a play unless the duplication 
had dramatic point. It follows that if there 
are two characters of the same name in a 
play, and no dramatic value is gained, the 
duplication was not intended. The obvious 
cause of such a duplication would normally 
be carelessness on the part of the author, 
but other possibilities would be the hazards 
of collaboration and revision. Further, the 
printer may have worked from an imperfect 
manuscript, and he may himself have been 
guilty of error. 

Middleton repeated the names of his 
characters to a remarkable extent”. In only 
three of his plays, however, can I find two 
characters with the same name. Two of the 
plays have been mentioned; the third is 
Michaelmas Term (1604-067), in which there 
are Richard Easy and Dick Hellgill. This 
duplication looks like simple carelessness, 
but in extenuation it may be said that Easy 
and Hellgill belong to different plots, that 
they have little direct contact, that they are 
known mainly by their surnames, and that 
when they are addressed by their first names, 
Easy is called Richard and Hellgill Dick. 
Further, both Richard and Dick were 
popular in Jacobean times, and therefore not 
noticeable. 

The duplications in The Roaring Girl and 
Anything for a Quiet Life cannot be dis- 
missed so easily. 


The Roaring Girl 


The Roaring Girl was published in 161i 
by Thomas Archer, whose title page gives 
the authors as “T, Middleton and T. 
Dekker.” The question of what Middleton 


1 This study was facilitated by a grant from the 
Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society and by the hospitality of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. 

2See William Power, ‘‘ Middleton’s Way with 
Names ”’ (awaiting publication). 
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contributed and what Dekker has been dis- 
cussed by Fleay, Bullen, Symons, Swin- 
burne, Hunt, Sykes, and Teagarden, among 
others. 

The main plot has to do with the love of 
Sebastian Wengrave and Mary Fitzallard, 
and the cruel opposition of Sir Alexander 
Wengrave, Sebastian’s father. The subplot 
deals with the relations between a group of 
Court gallants and the City merchants and 
wives upon whom they make predatory 
descents. It seems to be agreed that the 
main plot is in Dekker’s vein and the sub- 
plot in Middleton’s. 

There is disagreement about a third 
action, that concerning Moll Cutpurse, the 
Roaring Girl of the title. Moll intervenes 
in the main plot to help the love affair of 
Mary and Sebastian and in the subplot to 
protect the domestic happiness of the Galli- 
pots from the assaults of Laxton. The 
action in the subplot is probably too slight to 
be called a plot. It consists of little more 
than the scenes (II,i and III,i) in which Moll 
rejects the advances of Laxton and, less in 
defence of her own honour than of the 
honour of the other women wronged by 
Laxton, fights a duel with him. Under her 
formidable exterior, Moll is an idealist. She 
wants the relations between men and women 
to be based on true love and respect (III,i 
72-114, 133-143). 

Symons and Hunt think that Moll must be 
Dekker’s work. Symons believes that it 
was more within the powers of Dekker 
than of Middleton to create a good honest 
“ hoyden ” going through evil company “ like 
a knight errant.”* Miss Hunt gives Moll to 
Dekker on the ground that Middleton was 
not capable of creating a woman who was 
at once “ good, sane, and effective,” and that 
he could not keep a good woman “even of 
the flabby variety” alive for more than a 
scene or two.‘ Since neither Symons nor 
Miss Hunt seems ever to have drawn a reply, 
it might be well to give one here. 

Miss Hunt’s statement is not in accord 
with the facts. Middleton was expert in 
delineating women of all kinds, including 
even the good, sane, and effective. 
Examples, in addition to Moll herself, are 
Castiza of The Phoenix, Moll Yellow- 
hammer of A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, 
the Duchess in More Dissemblers Besides 


3 CHEL, VI, 75. : 
4 Mary Leland Hunt, Thomas Dekker (Columbia, 
1911), p. 93. 
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Women, Valeria in The Widow, Clara and 
Pretiosa in The Spanish Gipsy. Middleton, 
in fact, is one of the relatively few authors 
who can create a woman who is good, sane, 
and effective, and at the same time interest- 
ing. 

Symons apparently sees in Moll a knight- 
errant quality similar to the one he finds in 
Dekker’s characters. It is true that in 
Dekker’s drama there is a cheerfulness, a 
belief that right will triumph, that courage 
and enterprise will be rewarded, which 
accords with the sunnier side of knight 
errantry. Moll belongs to a subtler world. 
Her ability to call social and moral values 
into question, particularly those which sub- 
ject woman to man, suggests a character 
from Ibsen or Shaw. Nothing in the work 
known to be Dekker’s persuades that he 
would be capable of such a leap of the 
intellect. Middleton’s constant probing 
into human nature and human problems, 
on the other hand, makes it quite feasible 
that he should hit upon a forerunner of the 
modern feminist. 

He must have found that type both 
interesting and appealing, for his next play, 
A Chaste Maid in Cheapside (1611), has as 
its heroine another Moll, Moll Yellow- 


hammer, who is a gentler version of 
Roaring Moll. In a way that the Roaring 
Girl would thoroughly approve, Moll 


Yellowhammer stands up for her right to 
refuse the man chosen by her parents and 
marry, instead, the man she loves. The 
Duchess of More Dissemblers and Clara and 
Pretiosa of The Spanish Gipsy, much as 
they differ from one another and from 
Roaring Moll, match her in firmness and 
decision. 

Nothing in Roaring Moll’s personality 
makes it improbable that Middleton created 
her; on the contrary, she is the kind of 
character who would have appealed to him. 
On the other hand she has an _ intellec- 
tual and moral originality which are not to be 
be found in Dekker’s work, engaging though 
that work may be. Of course, Dekker and 
Middleton may have worked together upon 
Moll. They had collaborated in at least 
one other play and on non-dramatic litera- 
ture besides, and they seem to have been on 
friendly terms.* 

5 They collaborated, with others, on the lost 
Caesar's Fall; Middleton helped Dekker with The 
Honest Whore, I, and contributed to the enter- 


tainment written by Dekker for the entry of James 
I in 1603; they also worked together on pamphlets. 
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There is, however, one feature which makes 
it seem to me unlikely that Dekker had 
much to do with Moll. It is assumed that 
he wrote the main plot and chose the name 
of the heroine. His choice of Mary was 
strange if he was responsible for Roaring 
Moll. Moll was a nickname for Mary.° 
The real-life woman upon whom Roaring 
Moll was founded was called Mary Frith. 
Half a dozen times in the course of the play, 
Roaring Moll is addressed as Mary.’ That 
Dekker recognized the relationship of Mary 
and Moll is shown by a line of Sebastian’s 
spoken to Mary Fitzallard: ‘Thus much, 
sweet Moll; I must thy company shun;/I 
court another Moll ” (I,i, 71-72). 

Even for a Jacobean, a brace of characters 
with the same name would have been exces- 
sive. The duplication of Mary is, I suggest, 
evidence that the two characters who bear 
the name were the work of different hands. 
If Mary Fitzallard was Dekker’s, it follows 
that Roaring Moll was Middleton’s 

Why Dekker, knowing that Roaring Moll 
was to be the chief figure of the drama, 
chose to call the heroine of the main plot 
Mary is hard to understand. Presumably he 
thought that the duplication did not matter; 
and he may well have been right, for in 
three and a half centuries, no one seems to 
have complained. 


Anything for a Quiet Life 


Anything for a Quiet Life is thought, on 
the strength of several allusions in the 
dialogue, to have been written in 1621 or 
thereabouts. It was not published until 
1662. In that year Francis Kirkman 
brought out a quarto edition, the title page 
of which announces: ‘“ Formerly Acted at 
Black-Fryers, by His late Majesties Servants. 
Never before Printed. Written by Tho. 
Middleton, Gent. London.’”* 

Apart from the play itself, Kirkman’s 
statement constitutes the only evidence of 
authorship. Though a statement made by 
a Restoration publisher forty years after the 
event is not necessarily conclusive, it must 
be given some weight. 

Questions as to Middleton’s authorship 
were raised by Bullen in the introduction to 


G. Withycombe, The gal + eg of 
English Christian Names (1947), 
IE, i, 232; Hi, &, 21, 25;. 87, 102. vn xn "68; V, 
i; 37, 318. 
8 The quarto I read is in the possession of the 
Folger Library. 
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his edition of 1885. Since then Sykes, 
Oliphant, and Dunkel have also expressed 
doubts; and Lucas included the play in his 
edition of Webster. No one has argued for 
Middleton except G. E. Bentley; and Dr. 
Bentley’s comments, while cogent, are com- 
pressed.’ This article will proffer some 
evidence which seems to me to argue against 
Middleton’s being responsible. 

Bullen, Sykes, Oliphant, Lucas, and 
Dunkel are by no means of one mind, 
Bullen does not question Middleton’s 
fundamental responsibility, but he suggests 
that the play may have been left unfinished 
by Middleton and been completed by 
Shirley.’° Sykes, arguing from parallel 
passages, gives the main plot to Webster 
and the subplot to Middleton.** Oliphant 
arrives at a similar result.‘ Lucas adopted 
Sykes’s conclusions and put the play in his 
edition of Webster.’* Dunkel finds Sykes’s 
parallel passages unsatisfactory; but decides 
that the play, though written by Middleton, 
was revised by Webster.’ Bentley implies 
that if Dunkel had followed his analysis to 
its logical conclusion, he would have given 
Middleton sole credit.’* 

Dr. Bentley’s approach is through the 
flaws in the methods of this quintet of 
students. Their conclusions may be right, 
however, even if their methods are question- 
able. No one, it is to be noted, has come 
forward to argue for Middleton. A con- 
viction on the part of five students that 
Middleton was only in part responsible is 
itself an argument. 

The rejection of Middleton may spring 
from the essence of the play. One of 
Middleton’s distinguishing characteristics is 
his intellectual honesty. Anything for a 
Quiet Life is not honest. 

The main plot concerns the marital rela- 
tions of Sir Francis Cressingham and Lady 
Cressingham. Sir Francis, an_ elderly 
widower whose wife is only a month dead, 
has re-married. His wife is a girl of fifteen, 


® Jacobean and Caroline Stage, IV, 859-861. 

10 Bullen’s edition of Middleton, I, Ixxxvii- 
Ixxxviii. 

11 Authorship of Anything for a Quiet Life,” 
in — “ cme Drama, reprinted from 
N. & Q., 141 

far tee a a Quiet Life by Thom 
—— and John Webster,” N. & Q., 144 (1922), 


13 Vol. IV, 66-68. _ , 

14‘*The Authorship of Anything for a Quiet 
Life,’ PMLA, XLIII (1928), 793-99. 

18 Jacobean and Caroline Stage, IV, 860. 
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younger than his older son. To please her, 
he has sent his younger children to live with 
Water Camlet, a mercer. Lady Cressing- 
ham seems to be spending her husband’s 
money hand over fist on extravagances, but 
she has no funds for the necessities of her 
step-children. She insists that Sir Francis 
give up his studies in alchemy and takes 
upon herself the direction of his financial 
affairs. She is able to act thus because Sir 
Francis is obsessed by an elderly lust for 
her person. She boasts to her steward: 


This is the height of a great lady's sway, 
When her night service makes her rule i’ the day. 
IV, i, 204-205. 


By the beginning of Act V, Lady Cress- 
ingham has obtained complete control of 
the family affairs. She invests in her uncle’s 
name the money realized from the estates, 
and Cressingham is allowed a pittance for 
pocket money. 

As the play is a comedy, we expect that in 
the denouement Lady Cressingham will be 
either defeated or reformed. The final 
scene dumbfounds our expectations. Cress- 
ingham and the children are richly dressed. 
Lady Cressingham’s actions had all been in 
her husband’s interests. She took over his 
estate because it was being ruined by his 
extravagance, and her investments will show 
a large profit. All this she did for love of 
Sir Francis. 

The ending is an intellectual fraud. After 
having been shown throughout the play that 
Lady Cressingham is one kind of woman, 
we are asked in the final scene to believe that 
she is a completely different kind of woman. 
Lucas puts it thus: 


It is as though King Lear concluded with 
the revelation that Goneril and Regan 
were really angelic young women whose 
only thought had been to save their old 
father from the worries of domesticity.’® 


Middleton does not play tricks of this kind. 
He does not hesitate to pursue the actions 
of his characters to their conclusion, how- 
ever distasteful. Further, there is an 
unwholesomeness about the use by a fifteen- 
year-old girl of an elderly man’s appetite 
which is not like Middleton. A Trick to 
Catch the Old One includes a marriage 
between a young woman and an elderly 
man, but the relationship is presented 


16 Webster, IV, 69. 
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satirically. If Middleton did write the main 
plot of Anything, he descended below his 
customary level in both honesty and taste. 
And in addition he mislaid his technical 
skill. Genuine love between an elderly hus- 
band and a youthful wife might certainly be 
made to seem convincing on the stage, but 
it would need careful preparation. In Any- 
thing there is no preparation, only revela- 
tion. 

The subplot is another matter. The 
revelations between Water Camlet and his 
wife and the gulling of Water Camlet are 
absolutely in Middleton’s vein. If not 
written by him, they were written by some- 
one who could reproduce his style. 

The play contains a duplication which 
may help with these problems. There are 
two characters called George, George Cress- 
ingham, son of Sir Francis, and George, 
Water Camlet’s apprentice. The duo appear 
in both main plot and subplot, conversing 
with one another on several occasions. 
The apprentice is an honest and kindly 
young man; George Cressingham, in the 
subplot at least, is a trickster. The sharing 
of the same name by two characters so 
different might have dramatic point, but no 
point emerges. The problem is to account 
for the duplication. 

Simple carelessness, such as accounts for 
Richard Easy and Dick Hellgill, is hardly 
feasible. The two Georges are both impor- 
tant characters and they are on stage 
together for several lengthy scenes (IL,jiii; 
IV,i; V,i; V.ii), including the gulling scene. 
Moreover, the apprentice’s name is promi- 
nent in the dialogue; he is addressed or 
referred to as George thirteen times in IL,iii, 
twelve times in III,ii, 175-235; sixteen times 
in V,ii, 74-156; and twelve times in V,jii, 
292-335. An excessive use of George’s 
name is one of Water Camlet’s character- 
istics; Mistress Water Camlet also makes 
excessive use of George in V,jii, 292-335, 
apparently to emphasize her changed atti- 
tude towards her husband. George, that is, 
has a place in the dramaturgy. The author 
of the subplot cannot have been unaware 
that one of his characters was an apprentice 
called George. 

The simplest explanation is that two hands 
were at work. Two playwrights may have 
worked in collaboration, or one may have 
revised the other’s work. Collaboration 
seems the more likely. A reviser would 
have had to be remarkably unskilful to get 
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two characters of the same name on stage 
together. 

Collaboration, if loosely organized, might 
easily cause such a duplication. Young 
Cressingham may have been called George 
by the author of the main plot and some- 
thing different by the author of the subplot. 
When the discrepancy was discovered, the 
natural way of eliminating it would have 
been to make the subplot agree with the 
main plot—natural, that is, for a person who 
did not know that there was already a 
George in the subplot. 

The duplication seems to have attracted 
no comment, perhaps because Bullen’s text 
conceals it. In the speech headings George 
Cressingham is “ G. Cres.” and the appren- 
tice is ““Geo.” The stage directions refer 
to “ George Cressingham” and “ George,” 
but it is possible to read the play without 
being conscious of the duplication. 

The quarto contains a discrepancy which 
may represent an abortive attempt by the 
printer to eliminate the duplication. The 
first reference to George Cressingham in the 
quarto is a line of dialogue spoken by Lord 
Beaufort to Sir Francis Cressingham: “ See 
here your eldest son, Franck Cressingham ” 
(Act I, Sig. B2). George Cressingham is 
nowhere else referred to as Franck. A few 
speeches later there is a stage direction: 
“Enter George Cressingham & Franklin.” 
(Bullen puts the stage direction in its logical 
place, before Beaufort’s speech). Thereafter 
speech headings and stage directions in the 
quarto refer to George Cressingham as 
Young Cress. In the dialogue he is, how- 
ever addressed as George. The apprentice is 
referred to throughout as George. 

Beaufort’s reference to George Cressing- 
ham as Franck may be a printer’s error, 
perhaps a confusion with Franklin; it may, 
on the other hand, represent an attempt by 
the printer to eliminate the duplication of 
George. Such an attempt would have been 
abandoned when the printer realized that 
there were two Franklins in the play. 

A final point is the characterization of 
George Cressingham. In the main plot he 
is a discontented young man with a tense 
manner; in the subplot he is a light-hearted 
trickster. The discrepancy, though not 
amounting to proof that two hands were at 
work, is certainly consistent with it. 


WILLIAM Power. 
Marshall College, West Virginia. 
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A DANGEROUS CRIMINAL STILL AT 
LARGE 


(THE joint “demise” of Mr. Sherlock 

Holmes and Professor Moriarty, the 
master detective and the master criminal, is 
well known. Locked in a struggle-to-the- 
death they fell into the deep romantic chasm 
of a Swiss waterfall. Yet for neither pro- 
tagonist was The Final Problem’ the final 
end. The outcry and clamour of his readers 
forced Sir Arthur Conan Doyle to bring 
his hero back to life. Holmes was revived. 
Later, through the good offices of another 
illustrious author, Professor Moriarty sur- 
passed Holmes by getting himself reincar- 
nated. 

Owing to the clever use of an alias— 
beginning like all good aliases with the 
same initial, and having a phonemic 
resemblance—this reincarnation has, I 
believe, escaped public notice. But the un- 
doubted identity of Professor Moriarty and 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Macavity: The Mystery 
Cat? should now be made known. This 
identity becomes plain when one compares 
the descriptions given his physical and 
psychical characteristics, mode of operation, 
etc., by Holmes and Old Possum respec- 
tively. (Similarities in wording, of course, 
result naturally from the inspiring nature 
of the subject himself.) 


Holmes: 


My nerves are fairly proof, Watson, 
but I must confess to a start when I saw 
the very man who had been so much in 
my thoughts standing there on my 
threshold. His appearance was quite 
familiar to me. He is extremely tall and 
thin, his forehead domes out in a white 
curve, and his two eyes are deeply sunken 
in his forehead. . . . His shoulders are 
rounded from much study, and his face 
protrudes forward, and is forever slowly 
oscillating from side to side in a curiously 
reptillian fashion. He peered at me with 
great curiosity in his puckered eyes. 


(p. 241) 
Old Possum: 


Macavity’s a ginger cat, he’s very tall and thin; 
You would know him if you saw him, for his 
eyes are sunken in. 


1Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, The Memoirs of 
Sherlock Holmes, Penguin edition (London, 1950), 
pp. 236-255. 

2Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats (New 
York, 1939), pp. 32-34. 
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His brow is oy lined with thought, his head 
is highly domed ; 

His coat is dusty from neglect, his whiskers are 
uncombed. 

He sways his head from side to side, with move- 
ments like a snake ; 

And when you think he’s half asleep, he’s always 

wide awake. (p. 32) 


Holmes: 

Ay, there’s the genius and wonder of the 
thing! The man pervades London and 
no one has heard of him. (p. 238) 

His career has been an extraordinary 
one. He is a man of good birth and 
excellent education, endowed by nature 
with a phenomenal mathematical faculty. 


(p. 239) 
He does little himself. He only plans. 
But his agents are numerous and 


splendidly organized. Is there a crime 
to be done, a paper to be abstracted, we 
will say, a house to be rifled, a man to 
be removed—the word is passed to the 
Professor, the matter is organized and 
carried out. The agent may be caught. . 

But the central power behind the agent 


is never caught—never so much as 
suspected. (pp. 239-240) 
Old Possum : 

He’s outwardly respectable. (They say he 


cheats at cards.) 

And his sory oan are not found in any file of 
Scotland 

And when the larder’s looted, or the jewel case 

is rifled, ‘ ; 

And when the milk is missing, or another Peke’s 
been stifled, 

Or the greenhouse glass is broken, and the 
trellis past repair— 

Ay, there’s the wonder of the thing! Monday's 
not there! (p. 33) 


And when the Foreign Office find a Treaty’s 


one astray, 

Or the Admiralty lose some plans and drawings 
by the way, 

There may be a scrap of paper in the hall or 
on the stair— 

But it’s useless to investigate—Macavity’s not 
there! (p. 33) 

Holmes: 


. I can tell you with the most absolute 
confidence that no possible connexion will 
ever be traced between the gentleman 
upon whose front teeth I have barked my 
knuckles and the retiring mathematical 
coach, who is, I dare say, working out 
problems upon a black-board ten miles 
away. (pp. 243-4) 
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Old Possum: 
And when the loss has been disclosed, the 
Secret Service say: 
“Tt must have been Macavity! ’—but he’s a 
mile away. 


You'll be sure to find him resting, or a-licking 
of his thumbs, 

Or engaged in doing complicated long division 
sums. (p. 33) 


Holmes: 


He is the Napoleon of crime, Watson. 
(p. 239) 


And they say that all the cats whose wicked 
deeds are widely known 


Old Possum: 


(I might mention Mungojerrie, I might mention 
riddlebone) 
Are nothing more than agents for the Cat who 
all the time | 
Just controls their operations: the Napoleon 
of Crime! (p. 34) 


Is it not time that Scotland Yard con- 
densed its files on the man and the feline 
into one—Moriarty alias Macavity? 

KATHARINE LOESCH. 


THE ACCOUNT BOOK OF WILLIAM 
NORWICH 
(Continued from cciii. 485) 
1725 
July 21—Pd Mr Potts Sadler for a Maile 
pillian® for St Wms Use 5s. 6d. 
24—Pd Mr Pidgeon for A Perriwigg for 
St Wm Delivered the 29 March last 
2li. 2s. Od. 
26—A Letter from St Wm 3d. 
27—Pd the Stage Coachman that brought 
a parcell when St Wm came to 
London 6d. 
[Marginal note: Note the School 
broke up for 1 Week] 
28—Pd Turnpikes & horses standing that 
came to fetch St Wm from London 
to Edgworth Is. 2d. 
To St Wm for his Pockett 2s. 6d. 
Pd Mr Beer for A Fustian frock for 
St Wm Delivered the 20th of May 
last 1/i. 12s. Od. 
Augt 7—Given to Mrs Woodward by the 
Hands of St Wm for Cureing A Cutt 
St Wm had in his face I1/i. 1s. Od. 
Horses Standing & Expences when 
St Wm Went to Eaton Is. 6d. 
Memordm Sr Wm Norwich was at 
my house at Edgworth ten Dayes 
for which I charge—Nothing— 


® Mail-pillion. A travelling bag for attaching to 


a saddle. 
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Sept: 11—Jno: Sherwoods Expences going 

to Eaton Is. Od. 

Novr: 25—Pd Mr Lamb for a bridle saddle 

& furniture 2Ii. Ss. Od. 

Decr: 6—Pd a Coachman that brought Sr 
Wm from the Windsor Stage Coach 
to my Lodgings in London when he 
broke up for Christmas 1s. Od. 

8—Pd for a Sword & Sword belt for Sr 
Wm 1/i. Os. Od. 
A Pair of Gloves for St Wm Is. Od. 
9—Paid Mr Pidgeon for a perriwigg for 
St Wm 2]i. 2s. Od. 

10—Expences Horses Standing & Turn- 
pikes when St Wm went from my 
Lodgings in London to Edgworth 
1s. 3d. 

To St Wm for his Pockett 2s. 0d. 
11—Pd Mrs Woodward by Mr Young the 
Sume of Twenty Eight pounds, 
Eleven shillings for Half a Yers board 
& Schooling for St Wm Norwich & 
for Books Paper Shoes &c as Pr 
Accot 28/i. 11s. Od. 
Worsted for St Wm 2d. 

13—Pd Mr Beer by his man Green for a 
Cloth Suitt of Cloaths & Great Coat 
for Sr Wm as Pr Recpt 6li. Os. Od. 

21—A Pair of Stockings & Worsted for 
St Wm 5s. 7d. 

28—Pd Mr Dogan for 4 Nights Lodgings 
for St Wm in Londn 4s. Od. 

29—Powder for St Wm 14d. 

Janry: 1—Pd Thos: Robinson for a paire 
of Splatterdashes’® for St Wm Nor- 
wich 6s. Od. 

3—Pd Mrs Meredith a Bill for Holland" 
for St Wm had in Aprill last 
lli. 16s. 8d. 

22—Pd Thos: Robinson for 2 pair of 
Shoes for St Wm 9s. Od. 

Given to St Wm for his Pockett att 
Severall times in Christmas & when 
he went to Schooll 8s. 0d. 

24—Pd for Muslin for Stocks’? & a pair 
of Stockens for St Wm 5s. 9d. 

Given to Mrs Woodwards Maids 
according to the Custom of the 
Schooll 12s. 6d. 

3 Horses Hay & Corn & Expences 
when St Wm Went to Eaton after 
Christmas 3s. 0d. 
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Memd: Sr Wm Norwich was att my 
house at Edgworth (when he broke 
up at Christmas). Seven Weeks for 
which I charge 7s. Pr Week 2li. 9s. 
Od. 


Mar: 2—Jno: Sherwoods Expences going 


to Eaton with Some books that I lent 
St Wm to Read Is. Od. 


1726 


April: 6—Paid for 81 Vol: Spectrs'® come- 


ing to Edgworth for St Wm 3d. 
Expences when St Wm came from 
Eaton to my house at Edgworth at 
Easter 10d. 
8—A Pair of Gloves for St Wm 1s. 2d. 

Powder and Oyle for St Wm 23d. 

19—To Sr Wm for his Pockett att Twice 
5s. Od. 

20—Expences when St Wm Went from 
Edgworth to Eaton after Easter 
ls. 2d. 
Memordm Sr Wm was at my house at 
Edgworth (When he Broke up at 
Easter) 2 weeks 14s. Od. 


May 11—Pd Mr Shuckbrugh, for 8 Volumes 


of the Spectators for St Wm had 
April last 1/i. Os. Od. 

16—Expences fetching St Wm from Eaton 
to Edgware Is. 3d. 

20—powder for St Wm & Threed & 
Buttons for Do. 1s. 44d. 

30—Pd for A Hat for St Wm 8s. Od. 

31—2 pair of Stockings for Sr Wm & 
Worsted 8s. 1d. 


June 3—Pd Mr James Field for a pair of 


Doe Skin Britches for St William 
14s. Od. 
8—Pd Thos Robinson for 2 Pair of 
Shoes for St Wm 9s, Od. 
13—Expences When St Wm went from 
— to Eaton after Whitsontide 
1s. 3d. 
Gave to Mrs Woodwards Maides 
12s. 6d. 
To St Wm for his Pockett 2s. 6d. 
Note I this day payd Mrs Woodward 
on the accot of Sr Wms Board & 
schooling 20/i. wch is mentioned 
Hereafter. 
Memd: St Wm Was att my House 
Att Edgworth When he Broke up at 
Whitsontide 4: Weeks Ili. 8s. Od. 


10 Spatterdashes. Gaiters or leggings of leather 
or cloth. 

11 Holland. A linen fabric originally called after 
the country of its origin. 

12 Stock. A stiff, close-fitting neckcloth. 


13 The Spectator, a periodical publication; see 
under 11 May below, and H. C. Maxwell Lyte, A 
History of Eton College (1911), pp. 311, 389. 
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June 22—paid to Mrs Woodward by Mr 
Sanderson the Sume of Ili. 13s. Od. 
which with 20/i. Pd her the 13 of this 
Instant make together the Sume of 
211i. 13s. Od. And is in full for half 
A Years Board and Schoolling & all 
other Accots relating to St Wm as 
Pr Mrs Woodwards Account & receipt 
211i. 13s. Od. 

To St Wm for his Pockett Is. 0d. 

July 13—Pd Thos Boltons Expences going 
to Eaton to know how Sr Wm diet he 
then being not well 10d. 

17—To Dr Darnelley’* for attending on 
St Wm Norwich in his Sickness at 
Eaton & bringing him to my house att 
Edgworth when he was Ill of a 
Feavor 3/i. 3s. Od. 
Pd Hannah Noon & Thos Boltons 
Expences & horses att the Inn &c: 
going with Dr Darnelley to St Wm 
att Eaton 2s. 2d. 

25—to Str Wm for his Pockett 5s. Od. 

29—Pd for 3 Handkerchieffs 4s. 6d. 
Pd for Makeing St Wms Shirts 3s. Od. 


Augt — St Wm to buy Tea at Schooll 
2s. 6d. 
To Mrs Woodward for her Care of 
St Wm in his Sickness 1/i. 7s. Od. 
Pd Thos Boltons Expences going to 
Eaton with St Wm after he was re- 
covered of his Illness Is. 3d. 
Extraordinary Expences in house 
keeping for wine Tea fowls &c when 
St Wm was Sick att my house at 
Edgware from ye 13 July to the 2 
Augt. following 1/i. Os. Od. 


Oct. 31—Pd Mrs Meredith for 11 Ells of 
Holland for Shirts for St Wm at 
3s. 10d. Pr Ell had in May last 2ii. 
2s. Od. 


Novr 13—Pd Hannah Noon & John Sher- 
woods Expences when they went to 
St Wm att Eaton to make up some 
difference between St Wm and his 
Dame 3s. 6d. 
To St Wm for his Pockett 1s. 0d. 

21—Pd Mr Beer for a Suitt of Sagathey’® 

Cloaths for St Wm had in June last 
31i. 10s. Od. 


14 Richard Darnelly, M.D., of Stanmore, Middle- 
sex; he died 11 January, 1733. See W. Munk, 
The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, vol. 1 (1861), pp. 405-6. 

15 Sagathy. A light-weight stuff made either of 
silk and wool or silk and cotton. 
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Decr 10—Expences When St Wm came from 
Eaton to Edgworth (left schooll for 
Christmas) 3s. 2d. 

Decr 14—Pd for Powder for St Wms Perri- 
wiggs & altering his Coat sleaves 
ls. 34d. 

20—To Sr Wm for his Pockett at Twice 
10s. Od. 

21—Pd Mrs Glanvill of Edgworth, for a 
Hatt for St Wm 9s. Od. 

28—To St Wm for his Pockett when he 
went to London to have his Teeth 
filed 10s. Od. 

29—Pd for a pair of Stockings 3s. 3d. 
Pd for pens paper & Wax 2s. 3d. 

Pd for Mettall buttons & Studds for Sr 
Wns Shirts 6d. 

Jany 2—Pd for powder &c. for Sr Wm 34d. 
Pd for Threed & Buttons for St Wms 
Shirts 6d. 

10—To Sr Wm to give Mrs Woodwards 
Maides According to the Custome of 
the Schooll 12s. 6d. 
To St Wm to Give the post man & 
Bellman 5s. Od. 
Expences when St Wm Went to Eaton 
after Christmas Is. 11d. 
Pd Mrs Woodward by Mr John 
Young in full for Half a Years 
Board & Schoolling &c as Pr Accot 
25li. Os. Od. 
Memd: Sr Wm was at my house at 
Edgworth from 10th Decr: to ye 10th 
of Janry: 1 Month & 2 dayes Ili. 10s. 
Od. 

16—Pd Thos Robinson his bill for 2 pair 
of Shoes 9s. Od. 

Feb. 20—Pd Mich’ Cockburn for Holland 
for 4 Shirts for St Wm and Cambrick 
for Do as Pr Bill 2/i. 16s. 6d. 

24—Pd for Threed & buttons for St Wms 
Shirts 1s. 3d. 
Mar: 18—Pd for a pair of black Gloves & 
a pair of black buckles 2s. 2d. 
23—Expences When St Wm came from 
Eaton to Edgworth before Easter 
1s. 7d. 
— With a Letter to St Wms Taylor 
1d. 


F. W. STEER. 


FEUDAL LINKAGE IN “ BEOWULF ” 


AN interesting foreshadowing of feudal 
vassalage in a heroic poem may be 
noted in the Beowulf in an envelope pattern 
which seems to have been overlooked. 
Urging on the fainthearted comitatus 
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before Beowulf’s 
exhorts them: 

‘Ic daet mael geman, paer we medu pegun, 
ponne we geheton ussum hlaforde 
in biorsele, de us das beagas peal, 
paet we him da guégetawa gyldan woldon, 
pit him pyslicu pear =, 

elmas ond heard sweord. 

This pattern is completed after Beowulf’s 
death, when Wiglaf again speaks: 

‘paet, la, maeg secgan se de wyle sod specan, 
paet se mondryhten, se eow da madmas geaf, 
eoredgeatwe, pe ge paer on standad,— 
ponne he on ealubence oft gesealde 
healsittendum helm ond byrnan, 
peoden his pegnum, swylce he prydlicost 
ower feor odde neah findan meahte—, 
paet he genunga gudgewaedu 
wraéde forwurpe, da hyne wig beget.” 

In essence, therefore, the comitatus swore 
an oath to repay the gifts when their chief 
was in danger, but when, indeed, this danger 
befell, the thanes deserted, and the lord 
thereby wasted his war gear on them, throw- 
ing it away to no purpose. 

Significant, however, is not only the 
pattern itself, but the pattern as a link be- 
tween later feudal literature. ‘‘ The particular 
feature of the comitatus that seems to have 
influenced the feudal relationship of vassal 
to lord was the ceremonial oath of personal 
allegiance to the head of the war band.’ 
It is this oath, the core of vassalage, given 
as repayment for gifts from the throne, 
which is so curious in the passage cited. 

We know that the giving of gold and 
armor by the chief was an inherent part of 
pre-feudal Germanic society. These gifts 
were given freely, not so much to insure 
loyalty (that in itself was understood) as for 
personal glory and the enhancement of 
prestige. This self-glorification seems a 
part of universal tribal custom. A similarity 
could be drawn to the traditional “ pot- 
latch” ceremony among the Kwakiutl 
Indians on the western shore of Canada.‘ 
The greatness of the gifts corresponded to 
the glory of the chiefs. In the Beowulf 
poem this point is well brought out, in a 
negative way, by the citing of the unnatural 
qualities of Heremod who “nallas beagas 
geaf / Denum aefter dome.’” 

1 Beowulf, ed. Fr. Klaeber, 3rd ed. (New York, 
1950), lines 2633-2638. 

2 Ibid., lines 2864-2872. 

3 James Westfall Thompson and Edgar Nathaniel 
Johnson, An Introduction to Medieval Europe 
300-1500 (New York, 1937), p. 293. 

4 Ruth wR Patterns of Culture (New York, 
1949), pp. 

5 Beorlf, ay ‘ing. 1720. 
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The envelope passage quoted above, how- 
ever, seems to be the only instance in the 
poem in which a specific oath or promise is 
mentioned in return for the presentation of 
gifts. The warriors pledged to protect their 
king, in the manner the vassal pledged to 
protect his lord with troops. 

These lines, then, containing the basic 
bargain for protection, are a feudal device, 
one more proof of the uninterrupted and 
interrelated development of early English 


literature. THomas Jay GaRBATY. 
Clemson College, Clemson, S.C. 


JAMES HOGG AND WILLIAM BLAKE 


EORGE WINGFIELD DIGBY finds 
The Private Memoirs and Confessions 
of a Justified Sinner (1824) by James Hogg 
n “extremely interesting parallel to Blake’s 
work” on the theme of “the results of a 
dangerous inflation of the self-righteous 
man, who clings rigidly by conscious effort 
to the moral law.”* No one has observed 
heretofore that Hogg seems to allude to 
William Blake himself in the novel. 

The specific reference appears in the con- 
text of the search for the sinner’s grave. 
James Hogg portrays himself as a character 
in the novel who writes a letter making clear 
that the sinner’s corpse and its belongings 
have little deteriorated in the past one hun- 
dred years or so since its interment. The 
narrator and “ L——w,” obviously William 
Laidlaw, and “ Mr. L——t” or John Gibson 
Lockhart? set out to ask Hogg to lead them 
to the grave. When Hogg refuses, Laid- 
law, who seems to know everyone at the 
great sheep-fair in Thirlestane, Selkirkshire, 
soon finds them a guide. The significant 
lines are: “We got a fine old shepherd, 
named W——m B——e, a great original [my 
italics], and a very obliging and civil man, 
who asked no conditions but that we should 
not speak of it, because he did not wish it to 
come to his master’s ears that he had been 
engaged in sic a profane thing.”* The sec- 
tion continues with B——e leading the party, 
augmented by “another farmer, Mr. 
S——tt,” to the grave, which was not where 
1957) p. 4. and Image in William Blake (Oxford, 

2 Braet A. Baker + av of the English 
Novel (London, 1935), V I; 230. 

3 James Hogg, The Private Memoirs and Con- 
fessions of a Justified Sinner, The Campion 
Reprints, No. 1 (New York, 1925), p. 279. 


Subsequent references are to this edition of the 
Memoirs. 
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the letter-writer Hogg had said it was. The 
guide explains the events leading to the 
present location of the suicide’s corpse as 
he heard the story “ when a boy, from the 
mouth of Robert Laidiow, one of the five 
men who had buried the body.”* The 
climax of this passage is that Mr. Lock- 
hart finds in the grave “a leathern case,” 
described by Laidlaw and the guide as “ the 
tobacco spleuchan, and a well-filled ane 
too!” The case contains the manuscript of 
* The Private Memoirs and Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner Written by Himself.’* 

The significance of this very probable 
mention of William Blake by James Hogg 
is what I would both note and query. Quite 
obviously Hogg did not intend the actions of 
his guide as an interpretation of the charac- 
ter or the life of the real William Blake. 
Only the most tortuous twisting of the 
guide’s activities in the later portion of the 
novel could bring such a conclusion. What 
is important is first that Hogg chooses to 
suggest Blake’s name and second that he 
calls him “a great original.” Third, per- 
haps, Hogg may be suggesting that Blake is 
at least partly responsible for the novel since 
he led the party, contrary to Hogg’s direc- 
= to the grave, to where the manuscript 
ay. 

James Joyce seems to acknowledge his 
debt to Blake in Finnegans Wake by a rather 
bizarre and indirect reference—“ with pale 
blake I write tinting-face.”*® Such an analogy 
is far from proof; it is merely suggestive. 
Also the fact that the attacks upon self- 
righteousness were so common in this period 
of literary history makes it extremely 
hazardous to suggest any specific influence 
upon Hogg’s novel. Still Digby quite justly 
notes the parallel of Blake’s work on the 
theme of self-righteousness to the basic 
theme of Hogg’s Memoirs. Digby’s descrip- 
tion of plate 11 of Blake’s /llustrations of 
the Book of Job’ has some startling like- 


4P, 280. 

5 Pp. 284-285. ; Bills 

6] attempt to prove this point in “Joyce and 
Blake: A Basic Source of Finnegans Wake” in a 
forthcoming issue of Modern Fiction Studies. 

7 Though David V. Erdman dates Job as 1825 
(William Blake, Prophet against Empire [Princeton, 
1954], p. 459) this must be the date for the com- 
pletion of the engravings. S. Foster Damon says 
that Blake did a set of Job water-colours for Thomas 
Butts about 1821 and that ‘‘ Two years later he 
painted another set for John Linnell, who then 
commissioned him to engrave them.” (William 
Blake, His Philosophy and Symbols [New York, 
1924, 1947], p. 223.) 
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nesses to the novel. The “ Mephistopheles ” 
of the novel may well be explained by 
Digby’s words on the top figure of the Job 
illustration: “The conscious side, which 
contains the God of his Morality, begins to 
transform into the Devil itself. The Godlike 
figure who oppresses Job from above 
already has the cloven hoof of the devil.” 
That ‘“ the unconscious, which should be 
man’s friend, but whose voice has been 
habitually rejected, becomes full of threaten- 
ing and fearful forms” is Digby’s explana- 
tion of the figures “ reaching up at Job from 
beneath his bed.”* In Hogg’s novel the 
sinner is driven to a state of insanity, prob- 
ably known today as schizophrenia or 
multiple-personality, because his good side 
is constantly overpowered by the Faustian 
Mephistopheles. This particular idea of 
insanity does not seem to be present in 
Blake’s later works. In his later writings, 
from about 1800 to 1820, Albion or man 
simply suffers extremely for his vain 
attempt to live up to the false code of 
earthly morality, Vala-Rahab, and for his 
denial of his basic self. Albion often wishes 
that death and annihilation were the same, 
but never does he try actual suicide. How- 
ever Blake makes much of the fact that the 
God of Morality has replaced the God of 
Forgiveness in western civilization in all of 
his later works including Vala or the Four 
Zoas, Milton, Jerusalem, The Everlasting 
Gospel, all dating at least four years before 
the publication of Hogg’s Memoirs. In fact 
this theme appears, though not always as 
explicitly as in the later works, throughout 
the body of Blake’s writings. Hogg’s 
‘** Mephistopheles ” appears in a similar role 
in Blake as the Spectre or Urizen. As far 
as his works go then they certainly could 
have influenced Hogg if Hogg had read 
them. 


The chances of Hogg’s knowing the person 
Blake seem remote.’ Blake never visited 
Scotland or even the Lake Country. How- 
ever Hogg definitely knew men who knew 
Blake or his work or both, namely Southey, 
who knew Blake as well as his work, and 
Wordsworth and Allan Cunningham, who 
both certainly knew Blake’s work if not his 


5 Digby, p. 41. 

® According to Edith C. Batho in The Ettrick 
Shepherd (Cambridge, 1927), p. 108, Hogg did not 
visit London until 1832, about five years after 
Blake’s death. 
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person.’® Any of these men could very pos- 
sibly have told Hogg about Blake, his equal 
as far as formal education was concerned. 
Also it is possible that Hogg’s association 
with the energetic Blackwood’s group may 
have led him to Blake’s works. 

I have supposed much. The direct influ- 
ence of Blake on Hogg’s Memoirs is open to 
question. But it seems likely that Hogg has 
mentioned William Blake and called him “a 
great original” in a book which contains 
some of the central thought of Blake’s 
works. These suppositions at least suggest 
more than mere coincidence in his choice of 
the fine old guide, W——m B——e. Per- 
haps, then, Blake’s later words were not as 
unknown by his contemporaries as we have 
been led to believe. 

KARL KIRALIS. 

The St. Lawrence University, 

Canton, New York. 


10 References to the acquaintance of Hogg and 
Blake to these three men are too numerous to list. 
Suffice to say that Hogg wrote “* My First Inter- 
view with Allan Cunningham” in the Edinburgh 
Literary Journal (Alan Lang Strout, The Life and 
Letters of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd 
Lubbock, Texas, 1946], I, 46), and Allan Cunning- 
am included Blake in his The Lives of the Most 
Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects 
(London, 1829) and said in a letter to John Linnell 
“T know Blake's character for I know the man,” 
and also described Blake’s physical appearance 
(Mona Wilson, Life of William Blake [London, 
1927], pp. 364, 366). Wordsworth’s altercation 
with Hogg is well known (see Batho, pp. 85-93) as 
is Wordsworth’s =" of Blake (Wilson, pp. 
51, 273, 366, n). Hogs, though suspicious of 
Southey’ s non-drinking habits, grew to admire him, 
and the admiration became mutual (see Strout, 
pp. 80f. et passim). Southey was shown by Blake 

“a perfectly mad poem called Jerusalem” on July 
24, 1811 (Henry Crabb Robinson, Diary and 
Reminiscences, ed. T. Sadler [London, 1869], I, 


AN EPIGRAPH BY THOMAS 
CAMPBELL 


AMONG the manuscripts of Thomas 
Campbell (1777-1844) in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York City, is a short 
poem which has hitherto remained unpub- 
lished. One can only conjecture the circum- 
stances that called it into being, but it 
would seem to be an old-fashioned epigraph 
inscribed on a shell presented to Samuel 
Rogers, author of The Pleasures of Memory 
by Campbell, author of The Pleasures of 
Hope. 
A hint exists in William Beattie’s Life and 
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Letters of Thomas Campbell (III, 333), 
which may explain the occasion of the 
presentation. In 1817 Campbell invited 
Crabbe, Rogers, and Moore to his “ box” 
in Sydenham. At that meeting they made 
plans for a club to which Joanna Baillie and 
Scott were to be invited, and Byron, should 
he return to England. Plans were made to 
hold further meetings at Rogers’ home. At 
this first meeting Crabbe was honoured by 
Moore’s verses to Crabbe’s inkstand. Pos- 
sibly Campbell’s poem honoured Rogers at 
the same meeting. 

The poem is in Campbell’s holograph; it 
is here printed by kind permission of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library: 

Snatch’d from an Indian ocean’s roar, 
I drink the whelming tide no more: — 
But now, would yield a solace still, 
And pour the music of the rill, 

To wake up joys that long have slept :— 
And thus, like him who plac’d me here, 
(Rogers, the Bard to Memory dear,) 

From all the tumult of the past, 
Extract a few sweet dreams at last, 
And lull the eyelids that have wept. 
CHARLES DurFry. 
University of Akron. 


DOROTHY RICHARDSON & 
BERGSON’ ‘ MEMOIRE PAR 
EXCELLENCE’ 


DOROTHY RICHARDSON, like Berg- 
son, treats memory as a “* spiritual ” 
phenomenon and its “ offerings” as revela- 


tions of a reality which normally remains 
buried under the thick layers of habit and 
action. Mémoire is essentially the essence 
fondamentale of Pilgrimage; the primary 
intention of the author is to employ it in 
recreating an entire past. 

The past is a bottomless container of all 
experience which sends out in brief flashes 
its messages, particularly in moments of 
heightened perception, although its condi- 
tioning of the present moment is ceaseless. 
“IT believe ’’, says Bergson, “ that our whole 
past still exists. It exists subconsciously, by 
which I mean that it is present to conscious- 
ness in such a manner that, to have the 
revelation of it, consciousness has no need to 
go out of itself or seek for foreign assist- 
ance.”* And so does Dorothy Richardson 
affirm her belief in the perpetual existence of 
Miriam’s past life, “ all the past was with her 


1 Bergson, Mind-Energy (Translated by W. Carr), 
London, 1920, p. 56. 
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unobstructed; not recalled, but present, so 
that she could move into any part and be 
there as before.”? Our constant preoccupa- 
tion with the present makes this eternal link 
with the past weak and ineffective, but the 
past “was always there”, reflects Miriam, 
“impossible, when one looked. . . . It made 
no break in the new life. The new life 
flowed through it sunlit. It was a flight 
down strange vistas . . . the door of retreat 
always open... .”” 

In Clear Horizon, Dorothy Richardson 
compares this ineffaceable past to a “ hiding 
place” whence emerge memories like leap- 
ing phantoms to waylay the unwary travel- 
ler on the life’s highway. ‘The incident 
had sprung forth unsummoned from its 
hiding-place in the past where all these years 
it had awaited the niche prepared for 
it....”* And thus we carry the dead weight 
of our memories although “we prefer to 
imagine ourselves unencumbered.” Those 
who are artists realize the significance of 
these memories as mysterious links with the 
reality of aesthetic experience. This explains 
why the urge to remember is persistent and 
paramount in Miriam’s consciousness. 
“Nothing was so strong as the desire that 
everything would stop for a moment, and 
allow her to remember.’”* Miriam’s con- 
sciousness seldom flows unalloyed with 
recollections, her self is ceaselessly recreat- 
ing itself through contemplation of the past. 
“There is within oneself something”, she 
says in Clear Horizon, “that ceaselessly 
contemplates ‘forgotten’ things. Pia 
Dorothy Richardson’s place is, therefore, 
with the other Bergsonian rememberers of 
the past, seekers after /Je temps perdu. 

The creative mind that perpetually con- 
templates past experiences is obviously pas- 
sive and detached from immediate action, 
but is not without sufficient awareness of 
the process of creation. It may be noted 
here how Bergson has been misinterpreted by 
certain literary critics. One school of 
criticism asserts that in identifying life with 
action, Bergson has clearly assigned a 


2 Dorothy Richardson, Revolving Lights, London, 
1923, p. 142. 
3 Dorothy Richardson, Interim, London, 1919, 
43 


p. 43. 
930 ae Richardson, Clear Horizon, London, 
5 ae Richardson, The Tunnel, 
1919, p. 265. 
® Clear Horizon, pp. 182-3. 


London, 
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derogatory place to mémoire involontaire. 
L. A. Bisson, in an article entitled “* Proust, 
Bergson, and George Eliot”, argues from 
this premise to infer that Bergson does not 
recognise involuntary memory.’ 

On the other hand, H. B. Parkes in an 
article in Scrutiny entitled ““ The Tendencies 
of Bergsonism”, presents Bergson’s theory 
of memory as a plea for complete with- 
drawal from activity. ‘* We are most spiri- 
tual”, comments Parkes, “ when we are least 
involved in action. Bergsonism may also, 
therefore, be used to justify a neuropathic 
withdrawal from life.” He then proceeds to 
substantiate his arguments by citing the 
example of Proust, Bergson’s “ most distin- 
guished disciple” and remarks, “ if this may 
seem fanciful, one need only remark that 
precisely this conclusion was drawn by... 
Marcel Proust. . . . To relive the past in 
memory was to live in the spirit. In Proust’s 
novel the Bergsonian philosophy is trans- 
muted into great art. ... Bergsonism of this 
kind is the philosophy of an _ invalid, 
separated from actuality, who occupies him- 
self with reverie and dream.’* Parkes would 
perhaps apply the same criticism to the work 
of Dorothy Richardson and cite it as yet 
another example of Bergsonian withdrawal 
from life and activity. 

Yet it will be seen that both these extreme 
views presented by Bisson and Parkes show 
a lack of understanding of Bergson’s dis- 
tinction between voluntary and involuntary 
memory. When, for instance, Bergson says 
that the past images survive with a view to 
“utility ’,° he uses this word in reference 
only to L’homme d'action, the average man 
who lives mostly in the present. This does 
not imply, as Bisson wrongly suggests, that 
voluntary memory, deliberately selecting 
past images with a view to action, is the 
only authentic form of memory. Such a 
view of memory could be applicable only to 
the normal psychic life which is always pre- 
occupied with the problems of immediate 
present and future, of action and necessity. 
Bergson says “To live only in the present 
... iS the mark of the lower animals.”*® He 


7L. A. Bisson, ‘ Proust, Bergson, and George 
Eliot,’ Modern Languages Review, Vol. XL, No. 2 
April 1945, pp. 104-114. 

8H. B. Parkes, ‘ The Tendencies of Bergsonism,’ 
Scrutiny, Vol. 4, No. 4, March 1936, p. 424. 

_ Matter and Memory, London, 1911, 


aii p. 198. 
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then proceeds to say that “to call up the 
past in the form of an image, we must be 
able to withdraw ourselves from the action 
of the moment, we must have the power to 
value the useless, we must have the will to 
dream. Man alone is capable of such an 
effort.” 

In contrast with this aesthetic view of 
experience, normal life “implies the accep- 
tance only of the utilitarian side of things in 
order to respond to them by appropriate 
reactions: all other impressions must be 
dimmed or else reach us vague and 
blurred. . . . From time to time, however, 
in a fit of absentmindedness, nature raises 
up souls that are more detached from life ” 
—these are the souls of artists. “... did 
the soul no longer cleave to action”, 
observes Bergson in Laughter, “ by any of 
its perceptions, it would be the soul of an 
artist such as the world has never yet 
seen.”’* In these words Bergson explains 
how action and, therefore, its offspring 
voluntary memory, are essentially of a lower 
order than mémoire involontaire which, 
detached from immediate necessity, stores 
up images without any ulterior purpose. 

It may here be pointed out that a state of 
pure dream, of extreme absentmindedness 
and complete withdrawal from phenomena, 
as implied by Parkes, is not a congenial 
frame of mind for any artistic creation. The 
“dream” state necessary for any creative 
process is described by Bergson in his lec- 
ture on “ Dreams”. Basing his observations 
on Stevenson’s experience of literary crea- 
tion, he says, “ . when mind is creating, 
when it is giving the effort which the com- 
position of a work of art . . . requires, it is 
not actually asleep. I mean that the part of 
the mind which is working is not the same 
as that which is dreaming: the working part 
is pursuing its task in the subconscious.”’* 
This “working” part is, therefore, an 
abstraction from the dreaming self, thus 
diluting its dreaminess and making possible 
the process of literary creation. 

The work of Dorothy Richardson illus- 
trates this “ dreamy ” state of mind which is 
an important prerequisite of all literary 
composition. Miriam Henderson is, in 
many respects, an exact replica of her 


11 [bid., p. 94. 
12 Bergson, Laughter, London, 1911, pp. 151- 
154. 


“413 Mind Energy, p. 92. 
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creator.'* It will, therefore, be interesting 
to analyse “dreaminess” as an important 
aspect of her consciousness. For instance, 
her thought processes are quickened and 
the stream of her consciousness begins to 
flow more smoothly when her mind falls into 
a relaxed state of reverie and starts * con- 
templating” phenomena. Then images from 
the past issue out of “their hiding-place ” 
and take possession of her soul. This typical 
state of Miriam’s consciousness is repeatedly 
described as a semi-conscious awareness of 
environment, because in such moments the 
self turns inwards upon its past and begins 
to dwell in the twilight zone of past-present. 
To give only a few examples of this 
“dreamy ” state of mind: 

“When Miriam woke the next morning 
she lay still with closed eyes. She had 
dreamed that she had been standing in a 
room in the German school... .”’"° 

“Late at night, seated wide awake oppo- 
site her sleeping companion, rushing towards 
the German city, she began to think.’'* 

“She turned about in bed; her head was 
growing fevered. She conjured up a vision 
of the backs of the books in the bookcase 
in the dining-room at home.*’ 

“|... pushing the letter under the pillow 
and kneeling up to turn out the gas. When 
she lay down again her mind was rushing on 
by itself... .”?* 

“Go to sleep. It would be better to think 
in the morning. But then this clear first 
impression would be gone... .”*® 

“When she turned out the gas... lay 
down ... the air about her head . . . was 
full of her untrammelled thoughts.’’*° 

It is obvious that it is only in a passive 
state of mind that Miriam finds it possible to 
establish close contact with her past and dis- 
cover in the pattern of her experience a 
unifying thread. 


14 Endowed with keen _ sensibility, Miriam 
resembles her creator in being a potential novelist 
and subtle critic (‘‘ You've masses of material for 
Middles’’, Hypo tells her, ‘‘ Criticism. You could 
do that on your head.” Presently “novel”, 
Pilgrimage, Vol. 4, London, 1938, p. 239.) She 
also takes up at one stage, like Dorothy Richard- 
son, her creator, translation of foreign works and 
wins approbation for her literary talent. 

‘5 Dorothy Richardson, Pointed Roofs, London, 
1915, p. 12. 

16 Tbid., p. 26. 

17 [bid., p. 280. 

18 Dorothy Richardson, 
1916, p. 143. 

19 Backwater, p. 148. 

20 The Tunnel, p. 12. 


Backwater, London, 
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These retrospective musings also serve 
another purpose in Pilgrimage. It is 
through Miriam’s stream of consciousness 
that many links in the narrative are sup- 
plied. For instance, towards the end of the 
second chapter of Pointed Roofs, we collect 
some useful information about her parents 
and early environments. 

“She thought sleepily of her Wesleyan 
grandparents, gravely reading the Wesleyan 
Methodist Recorder, the shop at Babington, 
her father’s discontent, his solitary fishing 
and reading, his discovery of music . 
science . . Classical music in the first 
Novello editions . . . Faraday . . . speaking 
to Faraday after lectures. Marriage... the 
new house... the birth of Sarah, and then 
Eve ... and after five years her own dis- 
appointing birth as the third girl, and the 
coming of Harriett just over a year later... 
her mother’s illness, money troubles. .. . No 
one else’s father went with a party of scien- 
tific men ‘for the advancement of Science’ 
to Norway or America. . . Ps 

Here in a single paragraph is material 
enough for a number of chapters full of 
drama and suspense, whereas for Dorothy 
Richardson these narrative details form only 
capricious links with the past, thrown up by 
the “ spontaneous offerings of memory ”’. 

Although Dorothy Richardson is aware 
of the importance of memory to an artist, 
and her treatment of it is fairly comprehen- 
sive, she does not suggest any formal dis- 
tinction between voluntary and involuntary 
memory. She moves freely from one to the 
other implying that in the actual process of 
remembering both forms are inextricably 
blended. In this respect she differs from 
both Bergson and Proust. A taste or an 
odour may evoke involuntarily a certain 
past experience, but as the stream of con- 
sciousness begins to flow along a particular 
channel, it often comes at a later stage under 
the influence of a directive force whose 
interests are to unfold that experience in all 
its relevant and significant details. In other 
words, an “ unsummoned ” remembrance is 
likely to be succeeded by a “summoned ” 
recollection to help, as it were, the original 
impulse in discovering the fuller details of 
its wealth. This is implied in a very sugges- 
tive passage in Backwater where Miriam, 
leaving behind Eve and Miss Stringer, strays 
alone over the Brighton rocks and finds her 
mind “sliding out” untethered along an 


21 Pointed Roofs, pp. 32-34. 
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involuntary stream of memories of her child- 
hood days at Dawlish: 

“ At the end of half an hour’s thoughtless 
wandering over the weed-grown rocks, she 
found herself sitting on a little path of dry 
silt at the end of a promontory of sea- 
smoothed hummocks with the pools of 
bright blue-green fringed water all about 
her, watching the gentle rippling of the 
retreating waves over the weedy lower levels. 
She seemed long to have been listening and 
watching, her mind was full of things she 
felt she would never forget. . . . She must go 
back. Her mind slid out making a strange 
half-familiar compact with all these 
things. . . . She had always known them, she 
reflected, remembering with a quick pang a 
long, unpermitted wandering out over the 
cliff edge beyond Dawlish, the sun shining 
on pinkish sandy scrub, the expression of the 
bushes; hurrying home with the big rough 
spaniel that belonged to the house they had 
hired. She must have been about six years 
old. She had gone back with a secret, tell- 
ing them nothing of the sunlight or the 
bushes, only of a strange lady, sitting on the 
jetty as she came down over the sands, who 
had caught in her arms and horribly kissed 
her. . . . There had been, during the inter- 
vening years, holidays with Sarah and Eve 
and Harriett in sea-side lodgings, over which 
the curious conviction that possessed her 
now spread like a filmy veil. But now it 
would hardly ever come; there were always 
people talking, the strangers one worked for, 
or the hard new people like Miss Stringer, 
people who had a number of things they 
were always saying.””? 

This involuntary vision of the past, laden 
with all such little details as “ the sun shining 
on pinkish sandy scrub” and “the expres- 
sion of the bushes” lying buried under the 
routine of life, suddenly upsurges in a 
moment of passive receptivity. But soon 
after, this involuntary memory tries to seek 
the aid of deliberate memory in order to 
complete the pattern of the recalled experi- 
ence, thus involving itself in a conscious 
effort “ in the search for a particular image.”** 
This passage, therefore, demonstrates the 
inevitable blending in all recollections of 
both forms of memory. This may be 
seen from another part of the passage 
quoted above. 


22 Backwater, pp. 230-232. 
23 Matter and Memory, p. 92. 
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“She tried to remember when the strange 
independent joy had begun, and thought she 
could trace it back to a morning in. the 
garden at Babington, the first thing she 
could remember, when she had found her- 
Self toddling alone along the garden path 
between beds of flowers almost on a level 
with her head and blazing in the sunlight. 
Bees with large bodies were sailing heavily 
across the path from bed to bed, passing 
close by her head and making a loud hum- 
ming in the air. She could see the flowers 
distinctly as she walked quickly back 
through the afternoon throng on_ the 
esplanade; they were sweet williams and 
‘everlasting’ flowers, the sweet williams 
smelling very strongly sweet in her nostrils, 
and one sheeny brown everlasting flower 
that she had touched with her nose, smelling 
like hot paper.’’** 

Although these sensations, preserved in 
their original detail, emerge from “ pure 
memory” they later assume the form of 
“acquired recollections” to complete the 
antecedents of a vision evoked involuntarily. 
These memories, voluntary or involuntary, 
are, according to Dorothy Richardson, 
““more real than anything else in the 
world.”’”* 

How one form of memory merges 
into another is a problem that has been left 
untouched by Bergson and Proust, because 
in their attempt to distinguish between the 
two forms they do not foresee the possibility 
in art of their constant intermingling. The 
truth seems to be that a memory emerging 
into consciousness involuntarily often needs 
the help of deliberate memory to complete 
its pattern. In other words, a past experi- 
ence called up involuntarily in the form of 
a nebulous mass of images must needs crys- 
tallize itself round a central thread to 
become distinct and recognizable. On the 
other hand, it would be equally true to say 
that an image recalled voluntarily is likely 
to spread itself over a wider canvas and 
ultimately lose itself in a mass of “ unsum- 
moned images”. 

Another passage from Pilgrimage can 
illustrate this point: 

“Left alone with silence all along the 
street, Christine inaudible in the kitchen, 
dead silence in the house, Miriam gathered 
up her blouse and ran upstairs. As she 
passed through the changing lights of the 


24 Backwater, p. 232. (Italics mine.) 
25 Backwater, p. 233. 
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passage, up the little dark staircase past the 
turn that led to the little lavatory . . . scenes 
from the future, moving in boundless back- 
ground, came streaming unsummoned into 
her mind, making her surroundings sud- 
denly unfamiliar . . . the past would come 
again. . . . Inside her room—tidied until 
nothing was visible but the permanent 
shining gleaming furniture and ornaments; 
only the large box of matches on the corner 
of the mantelpiece betraying the movement 
of separate days, telling her of nights of 
arrival, the lighting of the gas, the sudden 
light in the frosted globe preluding freedom 
and rest, bring the beginning of rest with 
the gleam of the fresh quiet room—she 
found the nearer past, her years of London 
work set in the air, framed and contemplable 
like the pictures on the wall, and beside 
them the early golden years in snatches, 
chosen pictures from here and there. . . .”** 
This passage presents an example of 
involuntary memory merging imperceptibly 
into voluntary memory. In this case the 
transition from one form to the other is 
marked by “the large box of matches” 
which opens up vistas of associated 
memories of the nearer past. But as the 
associated images emerge from “ pure 
memory”, they soon begin to lose their 
nascent involuntary character by grouping 
themselves in “chosen snatches from here 
and there” till they become “framed and 
contemplable like the pictures on the wall ”. 
Like Proust, Dorothy Richardson believes 
in the power of an object, odour, or taste 
to recall a past experience. Miriam’s 
“Liberty brooch”, Michael’s botany scis- 
sors, and “ the moss-green ewer ”’ are, there- 
fore, invested with a life all their own. They 
form mysterious links with the entire range 
of her past experience. A human face may 
evoke such a recollection of the past, but 
“individual objects”, observes Miriam, 
“hold the power of moving one deeply and 
immediately and always in the same way.” 
On the other hand, “people move one 
variously and intermittently and, in direct 
confrontation, there is nearly always a 
barrier. In things, even in perfectly ‘ ordin- 
ary and common-place’ things, life is 
embodied. The sudden sight of a sunfaded 
garment can arouse from where they lie 
stored in oneself, sleeping memories, the 
lovely essences of a summer holiday, free 
from all that at the moment seemed to come 
26 Interim, pp. 35-36. (Italics mine.) 
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between oneself and the possibility of pas- 
sionate apprehension. After an interval, 
only after an interval—showing that there is 
within oneself something that ceaselessly 
contemplates ‘forgotten’ things—a frag- 
ment of stone, even a photograph, has the 
power of making one enter a kingdom one 
hardly knew one possessed. Whose riches 
increase, even though they are inanimate.””’ 

This is a typical Proustian statement*® of 
the aesthetic significance of involuntary 
memories. Not at the moment of perceiving 
a phenomenon, but only “after an inter- 
val”, allowing memory sufficient time to 
absorb and later re-present it in fuller per- 
spective, can one realize its true reality. 
Thus far Dorothy Richardson follows Berg- 
son closely, but she parts company with him 
when she asserts that objects move us 
‘“ always in the same way ”, whereas, accord- 
ing to Bergson, the perceiving self itself, a 
part of the ceaseless flux, is perpetually 
growing in duration and undergoing a con- 
stant change of point of view. 


SHIv. K. KUMAR. 
Punjab University, Hoshiarpur, India. 


27 Clear Horizon, pp. 182, 183. (Italics mine.) 
28 Also cf. Joyce’s analysis of souvenir involon- 
taire in Ulysses, London, 1949, p. 403 


SPENCER AND THE EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY INFORMAL GARDEN 


ILTON, Thomson and Pope have often 
been cited for the influence of their 
works on the new style of gardening that 
developed and flourished in eighteenth- 
century England. To this group should be 
added the name of a fourth poet. 

In his Letters on Chivalry and Romance 
Hurd attempted to establish the unity of 
The Faerie Queene by setting up an analogy 
between the structure of Spenser’s poem 
and “the Gothic method of design in 
Gardening.” Thus, as the adventures of 
the various knights are bound together by 
their common purpose, so the walks or 
avenues in the formal Renaissance gardens, 
the “Gothic” gardens, are brought to- 
gether by “the relation which these various 
openings had, not to each other, but 
to their common and concurrent center.”* 


1 Richard Hurd, Letters on Chivalry and 
Romance with the Third Elizabethan Dialogue, 
edited: by Edith J. Morley (London: Henry 
Frowde, 1911), p. 122. 
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This analogy, along with other factors, has 
helped to obscure Spenser’s influence 
on the irregular or informal garden 
of the eighteenth century. It is in other 
ways not successful, for as B. Sprague Allen 
suggests,” when Hurd adds that “ you and 
I are, perhaps, agreed that this sort of 
gardening is not of so true a taste as that 
which Kent and Nature have brought us 
acquainted with,” (Hurd, p. 122) he suggests 
that the unity of The Faerie Queene is 
inferior because of its parallel to a dis- 
credited mode of design in gardening. 

Spenser’s work, particularly The Faerie 
Queene, was a part of the mental property 
of men of taste in the eighteenth century, 
and many of the poets—some of whom, 
such as Shenstone, Mason and West, were 
also landscape gardeners—paid a great deal 
of attention to Spenser in their poetic efforts. 
The purpose here is to suggest that poets, 
gardeners, and men of taste were conscious 
of Spenser’s handling of nature as an 
expression in part of some of the things they 
wanted to see in the landscape garden, and 
that they were aware of him as a source to 
be relied upon in their statements of the 
new style in gardening. 

While in the extreme forms of formal 
gardening, art, according to Walpole, 
“became the means of opposing nature,’* 
the new style of informal gardening 
insisted upon adherence to nature, with art 
a shaping force in the realization to the 
full of nature’s beauty. The irregular 
gardens were, of course, quite consciously 
designed, but the art involved, Walpole 
further suggests, was not professed art. 
Men, he says, “saw a new creation open- 
ing before their eyes. The living landscape 
was chastened or polished, but not trans- 
formed.” (Walpole, p. 27.) Into this period 
of concern with all nature as an irregular, 
unconfined, natural garden, Spenser’s poetry 
enters, suggesting, with the handling of 
nature found there, a new authority for the 
informal garden. Although a detailed study 
of Spenser’s treatment of nature would be 
rewarding, three of the more famous 
passages in The Faerie Queene are especially 


2B. Sprague Allen, Tides in English Taste, vol. 
II Sone Harvard University Press, 1937), 
p. R 


3 Horace Walpole, The History of the Modern 
Taste in Gardening, in I hase, Horace Wal- 
ole, Gardenist (Princeton: Princeton University 
ress, 1943), pp. 10-11. 
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revealing in their comments on art and 
nature and art in nature. 

The Bower of Bliss is a scene of extreme 
and magnetic beauty, but it must be remem- 
bered that this beauty is artificial. This is 
one of the seats of evil, where unabated 
sensuality prevails, and in this seat of evil, 
art has triumphed over nature: 

Thus being entred, they behold around 

A large and spacious plaine, on every side 

Strowed with pleasauns, whose faire grassy 
ground 

Mantled with greene and goodly beautifide 

With all the ornaments of Floraes pride, 

Wherewith her mother Art, as halfe in scorne 

Of niggard Nature, like a pompous bride 

Did decke her, and too lavishly adorne, 

When forth from virgin bowre she comes in 

th’ early morne. 


Thus, when Guyon binds Acrasia and 
destroys the Bower of Bliss, he destroys the 
magnificence of intemperance, of art 
triumphant over a subdued nature; he is, in 
short, recognized as the true knight of 
Temperance. 

Opposed to the artistic beauty and 
magnificence of the Bower of Bliss are the 
natural beauties and the virtues of the 
Garden of Adonis and the pastoral scene in 
Book VI. In the Garden of Adonis, the 
early home of Belphoebe and Amoret, 
nature reigns unconfined by art; nature 
increases and multiplies according to the 
Almighty Word: 

In that same Gardin all the goodly flowres, 

Wherewith dame Nature doth her beautifie, 

And decks the girlonds of her paramoures, 

Are fetcht: there is the first seminarie 

Of all things, that are borne to live and die, 
According to their kindes. Long worke it were, 
Here to account the endlesse progenie 


Of all the weedes, that bud and blossome 
there ; 


But so much as doth need, must needs be 
counted here. 


The opposition to artificiality and formality 
is perhaps even more pronounced in Canto 
X, Book VI, where Calidore sees the graces 
dance: 


It was an hill plaste in an open plaine 
That round about was bordered with a wood 
Of matchless hight, that seem’d th’ earth to 
disdaine, 
In which all trees of honour stately stood, 
And did all winter as in sommer bud, 
Spredding pavilions for the birds to bowre, 
Which in their lower braunches sung aloud ; 
And in their tops the soring hauke did towre, 
Sitting like King of fowles in majesty and powre. 


This scene, as well as the Bower of Bliss, 
is endowed with great beauty. C. S. Lewis 
has already called attention to the contrast 
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between unspoiled, natural beauty in this 
scene and the artificial beauty of the 
Bower.* 

Thus in three of the best known passages 
in The Faerie Queene we see Spenser, in his 
depiction of the virtues, destroying 
intemperate art and praising a _ nature 
beautified only by the rules of nature and 
of God. It is just here that we can see 
some reason for notice of Spenser in the 
eighteenth century as an authority, for this 
adherence to the rules of nature, this 
destruction of artificiality—in theory, if not 
in practice—was the aim of English 
gardeners of the informal inclination in the 
eighteenth century. 

Many direct and indirect allusions to him 
in the century establish Spenser as a funda- 
mental influence on a sister art. In his life 
of Shenstone, Humphries suggests that the 
new gardening “links itself to the new- 
found popularity of the ballads and of 
Spenser.” We know, of course, of Shen- 
stone’s imitations of Spenser and, from his 
letters, of his increasing love for the poet; 
and Shenstone was a practising gardener 
whose Leasowes was one of the major 
garden attractions of the time. Virginia 
Prettyman has demonstrated Shenstone’s 
use in The Schoolmistress of catalogues of 
herbs and flowers drawn from Spenser.’ In 
a letter to Lady Luxborough, Shenstone 
mentions looking over Spenser for a motto 
to his “ Gothick Building.”’ Draper men- 
tions Spenser as a contributor to the 
informal movement, and _ suggests that 
‘Possibly Spenser's ‘trickling stream from 
high rock tumbling down’ had something to 
do with this vogue ” of torrents and cascades 
in the new garden.*® 

There are, moreover, at least hints of 
Spenser’s direct influence upon William 
Kent, perhaps the foremost landscape 
gardener of the century. Beers remarks on 
the possible correspondence between the 


4C. S. Lewis, cited in Leicester Bradner, 
Edmund Spenser and the Faerie Queene (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948), p. 148. 

5A. R. Humphries, William Shenstone, An 
Eighteenth Century Portrait (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1949), p. 127. 

* Virginia F. Prettyman, ‘“ Shenstone’s Reading 
of Spenser,” in The Age of Johnson, Essays Pre- 
sented to Chauncey Brewster = (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949), p 

7 Marjorie Williams, ed., Phe , of William 
Shenstone (Oxford: Basil "Blackwell, 1939), p. 213. 

8J. W. Draper, William Mason (New York: 
New York University Press, 1924), p. 218. 
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new taste for picturesque gardening and the 
new taste in literature, and in doing so 
indicates Kent’s debt to Spenser, as does 
Myra Reynolds.’ An earlier source, George 
Johnson’s A History of English Gardening, 
published in 1829, reveals that “It is said 
that Kent frequently declared that he caught 
his taste in garderning from the perusal of 
Spenser’s picturesque descriptions.”*® Wal- 
pole, at a loss to discover the best plan for 
a bower he contemplated building, confessed 
to Cole, “1 am almost afraid I must go and 
read Spenser, and wade through his 
allegories, and drawling stanzas, to get at a 
picture.””** 

One direct allusion to Spenser as a 
founder of the informal style occurs in 
William Mason’s The English Garden, where 
Spenser’s call for natural simplicity is 
praised : 


Thus, with a poet’s power, the sage’s pen 
Pourtrayed that nicer negligence of scene, ; 
Which taste approves. While he, delicious swain, 
Who tun’d his oaten pipe by Mulla’s stream, 
Accordant touch’d the stops in Dorian mood ; 
What time he ’gan to paint the -— vale, 
Where stands the fane of Venus. ell I ween 
That then, if ever, Colin, thy fond hand 
Did steep its pencil in the well-fount clear 
Of true simplicity ; and “ call’d in Art 
Only to second Nature, and supply 
All that the nymph forgot, or left forlorn.” 


Gilbert West’s poem “ Education, Written 
in Imitation of the Style and Manner of 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen” offers another 
interesting comment. In it a knight sets out 
to learn of true education. One of the 
episodes in his adventure bears some 
resemblance to the Bower of Bliss passage— 
in this case the garden wherein dwells False 
Education. Fittingly enough, West made 
the seat of evil a formal, artificial garden. 
Both knights seek a virtue, the plan of the 
two passages being similar. Both have to 
cross a perilous water to come to the garden 
of evil. The porch in the Bower of Bliss is 

of burnisht gold, 


So made by art, to beautifie the rest, 
Which did themselves amongst the leaves enfold. 


°H. A. Beers, A History of English Romanticism 
in the Eighteenth Century (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1898), pp. 128-129; and Myra 
Reynolds, The Treatment of Nature in English 
Poetry (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1909), p. 264. 

10 Quoted in Chase, op. cit., p. 110. 

11 Peter Cunningham, ed., The Letters of Horace 
a vol. IV (Edinburgh: John Grant, 1906), 
p. , 
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The Garden in West’s poem is also enclosed 
within an artificial wall: 

In figur’d plots with leafy walls enclosed 

By measure and by rule it was outlay’d. 
The Bower of Bliss is enclosed to hold 
within it the monstrous guests, and West’s 
garden contains “ various beasts and birds 
of sundry quill transform’d” and ‘“ Human 
shapes of monstrous size.” On the fountain 
in the Bower 

Ye might have seene the frothy billowes fry 

Under the ship, as thorough them she went, 

That seem’d the waves were into ivory, 

Or ivory into the waves were sent... . 

And on the fountain in West’s poem, we 
have 
gallies trim, on no long voyage bound, 

But by their roots there ever anchor’d fast. 

In the Garden of Adonis, beautiful trees 
stand free of the pruner’s shears: 

There stood a stately Mount, on whose round top 

A = grove of Mirtle trees did rise, 

Whose shadie boughs sharpe steel did never lop. 
In West’s poem, topiary work is likewise 
discredited : 

There likewise mote be seen on every side 

The yew obedient to the planter’s will, 

And shapely box of all their branching pride 

Ungently shorne. 

None of this is, of course, particularly 
startling. There can be seen in the 
eighteenth century the same kind of opposi- 
tion between gardens that occurs in The 
Faerie Queene, and often, too, in almost the 
same terms. For the eighteenth century the 
Bower of Bliss is one prime example of the 
evil of the formal garden. The contrasting 
passages represent, on the other hand, some- 
thing of the same purpose that eighteenth- 
century garden theorists had in mind. When 
Spenser says “of their owne accord All 
things, as they were created, doe grow,” or 
when he describes an arbor “ not by art, but 
of the trees owne inclination made,” he 
voices almost literal directions for the 
eighteenth-century natural garden, or at any 
rate, literal statements of the spirit of the 


new garden. Jim CoRDER. 
Department of English, 
Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


SIR HENRY VANE THE YOUNGER 
AS M.P. FOR HULL 
"THE younger Sir Henry Vane represented 


Hull in both the Short and the Long 
Parliaments. His first biographer, George 
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Sykes, writing in 1662, states that Vane was 
“freely chosen without any seeking of his 
as member of Parliament for Hull for the 
Long Parliament.”’ But this election has a 
somewhat interesting background. 

In 1634 the Attorney General had brought 
a case against Hull in the Exchequer Court; 
the corporation was charged with failing to 
maintain the castle and blockhouses of the 
town, as they were bound to do under their 
charter of 1552. Sir John Lister, one of the 
town’s leading citizens, called the charge “a 
greate long bill”, and the case dragged on 
for years; the corporation complained that 
when the case was heard in Trinity Term 
1637, though they were not found to be 


in default, they were still “ pursued”, and 
forced to “ chargeable and continuall atten- 
dance and trouble thereabouts.” They 


asserted that the building concerned had 
been kept in repair;? in June 1642 however, 
when war was imminent, they spent £25 on 
repairing one blockhouse.* The law case 
was still outstanding when the elections for 
the Short Parliament were about to take 
place. 

On 10 Dec. 1639 the earl of Northumber- 
land wrote to the corporation of Hull asking 
them to elect Mr. Henry Vane as their 
member for the coming parliament, request- 
ing that “as other Ports and Sea Townes 
of England have heretofore done the favour 
to other Lord Admirals in giving them the 
nomination of one of the Burgesses for 
those Townes so now you would at my 
entreatie make choice of Henry Vane Esq.”* 
The letter seems to have been a circular 
letter of which duplicates were sent to other 
towns; the name of Hull appears only in the 
superscription, not in the body of the letter, 
and Vane’s name is in a different handwrit- 
ing from that of the rest of the document. 
Northumberland wrote to Yarmouth before 
the Short Parliament elections with a 
similar purpose,’ and his steward sat for 


1 Life & Death of Sir Henry Vane Kt. [by G. 
Sykes], 1662, p. 105. 

2 City and County of Kingston upon Hull, City 
Corporation MSS, Bench Book (henceforward Hull 
Bench Book), V, ff. 527, 519. Letters (henceforward 
Hull Letters), 249. Acknowledgement is due to 
the Corporation of the City & County of Hull for 
their courtesy in allowing the writer to see these 
records. 

3 Hull Bench Book, f. 561. 

* Hull Letters, 290. 

5M. ieee, Members of the Long Parliament 
1954, p. 56. 
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Portsmouth in the Long Parliament.* 
Clarendon asserts that the younger Vane 
owed his position as Treasurer of the Navy, 
which he obtained in 1639,’ to his father’s 
influence with Northumberland, who was 
Lord Admiral. The elder Vane however 
states that Northumberland’s request to the 
King was refused, and Vane himself pro- 
cured the office for his son.* 

Hull Corporation did not accept the Lord 
Admiral’s assertion that the nomination 
of one member was “a right belonging to 
his place,” nor was “the gentleman known 
who he was.”® Nevertheless on 30 Jan. 
1640 the corporation decided to elect Vane 
—his father had secured the withdrawal of 
the lawsuit which had so continuously 
harassed them! The City Corporation 
Bench Book records that Vane was to be 
elected “in respect of divers favours this 
Towne hath lately received from the said 
Sir Henry Vaine concerninge a suite in the 
Exchequer by his Majesties Attorney against 
this Towne touching the Castle & Block- 
houses here,”.'° To be eligible for election 
Vane was required to be a burgess, but he 
was not put to the inconvenience of travel- 
ling to Hull—his father and the earl of 
Northumberland, or either of them, were 
authorised by the corporation of Hull to 
administer the oath to the new burgess,’’ 
and on 16 Mar. 1640 Vane was duly 
elected.’* It seems highly likely that it was 
out of a continuing sense of favours 
received that Vane was also elected for the 
Long Parliament, though the corporation 
records have no information about this. But 
the mayor had written in March that “ the 
whole bench was very sensible of our deep 
engagements’’.'* When Sir John Lister, 
Vane's fellow M.P. in the Short Parliament, 
went up to London in April he had taken 
with him the petition referred to the king 
“touching the suite in the Exchequer” with 
“his Majesties reference or answere there- 


6 ib., p. 158. 

7Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, 1888, 1, 
8C, Dalton, History of the Wrays of Glentworth, 
1880, I, 112. Sir Henry Vane the elder was a 
Commissioner of the Navy during the 1630s, and 
therefore associated — Northumberland, Cail. 
S.P. Dom. 1635, 174, 3 

® Cal. S.P. Dom. 1639-40, 568. 

1 Hull Bench Book, V, f. 522. 

ll ib. 

12 Cal, S.P. Dom. ut sup. 

13 ib. 
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unto,”"* and on 4 June the Bench Book of 
the corporation records that the king had 
graciously inclined to their humble desire, 
and given the Attorney-General directions 
to supersede the suit.'° The younger Vane 
must have offered, or agreed, to serve as the 
town’s member of parliament without pay- 
ment; there are frequent records of pay- 
ments to Peregrine Pelham,'* who after Sir 
John Lister’s death became Vane’s fellow- 
member, but none of payments to Vane. 

There seems to be no record of Vane’s 
voicing Hull’s wishes in parliament, though 
on one occasion he presented a petition 
drawn up on behalf of the poor people of 
county Durham, where his own Northern 
home was, and on another urged the pay- 
ment of arrears of billeting money due to 
that county.’” 

It was Mallory, member for Ripon, who 
in March 1641 presented a petition from 
Hull and “divers parts of Yorkshire” con- 
cerning the miserable condition of those 
parts."* On numerous occasions when the 
affairs of Hull were discussed Vane, accord- 
ing to D’Ewes, took no part.’® In March 
1643, at the time of the Oxford peace 
negotiations with the king, the corporation 
wrote anxiously to Pelham to ensure that 
the town should be expressly mentioned in 
any act of indemnity.”° There is no record 
of a similar application to Vane. There is 
an irate letter of August 1643 from the 
corporation complaining that Parliament 
had conferred the sole command of the 
garrison and town of Hull on the Lord 
General [Fairfax]. It was certainly addressed 
to one or both of the town’s members of 
parliament, but unfortunately the corpora- 
tion record does not include the superscrip- 
tion on the letter,” and the first clear indica- 
tion that the corporation looked to Vane 
for help in their affairs belongs to August 
1645 when one of the burgesses writes to 
the mayor, “I told him, we must rely wholy 
now upon his [Pelham’s] _ vigillance, 


14 Hull Bench Book, V, f. 524, 20 April, 1640. 

15 Hull Bench Book, V, f. 527. 

16 e.g. ib. ff. 541, 552, Vissi. 

17 Journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, ed. W. H. 
Coates, 1942, p. ae 9 Dec., 1641. D’Ewes MS 
Journal, Harl, 162, f. 394 v. 19 Feb., 1642. One 
of the Vane pn mansions was Raby Castle. 
It must be — that Durham was un- 
ey ~~] in Parliamen 

Harl. 162, f. 351 a. 33 Mar., 1641. 

pt ib. f. 363 v 

20 Hull Bench Book, V, f. 582. 

21 Hull Letters, 316. 3 Aug., 1643. 
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especially now in the absence of his ffellow 
burgesse St Henry Vane.”*? By 1650 Vane 
was a very powerful figure, and the situation 
had begun to change; when the Corporation 
wished to protest against the army taking 
over the chancel of one of the town 
churches, and when they wanted money 
assigned to them for the repairs of their 
fortifications their agent is asked to advise 
with Vane ‘“ what corse wee shall take for 
the getting this granted.”** In October 
1650 the Corporation wrote to him also to 
request his help in their suit with the Council 
of State that two Hull Ministers who had 
refused to take the Engagement should not 
have to leave the town until the spring.”’** 

They asked at the same time for his help 
with the Commissioners of Excise so that 
Hull merchants should have allowance for 
leakages in consignments of wine.”* In the 
spring of 1652 the corporation wrote to 
Vane in most fulsome terms. “We were 
in greate hopes of a visit from you... 
experience hath now taught us, what 
damage your absence did produce to the 
corporation which could not prise the 
bennifit of your presence before we were 
deprived of it”. They “humbly intreate” 
“your honour” to “interpose your power 
for the compleating of this our request” 
(that the Council of State should approve 
the corporation’s choice of minister for the 
main church in the town).?® In December 
1652 through an intermediary, George 
Mabbott the news-letter writer, the Corpora- 
tion asked Vane’s help in connection with 
the reduction of their assessment. Vane 
replied that Parliament had already renewed 
the assessment, but asked to be reminded of 
the Corporation’s letter nearer the time of 
the passing the next assessment, and 
Mabbott adds, ‘“* His kinde love hee likewise 
commanded me to present to you”.?”_ In 
February 1653 Mabbott wrote that he had 
delivered the corporation’s letter and 
petition to Vane, who had endeavoured to 
present it to the Council, and to get an order 
upon it, but “publique affaires were soe 
manie and urgent that they would not 
admitte of any Oppertunity till Monday 


22 Hull Letters, 394. 29 Aug., 1645. 

23 ib., 514. 3 Feb., 1651. 

24ib., 512. 21 Oct., 1650. 

25 ib., 513 v. 21 Oct. 1650. 

26 ib., 521 n.d. but the letter records Vane's 
return from Dalkeith to London. 

27 Hull Letters, 540. 1 Dec., 1652. 
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next.’** An undated letter from Walter 
Strickland, the Parliament’s agent in 
Holland, mentions a “speciall charge” 
which Vane had given Strickland of “ the 
Hull men’s business,” apparently concern- 
ing some ships seized by the Dutch.*® On 
20 April 1653 Cromwell dissolved the Rump 
and Vane, retiring to Lincolnshire, stayed 
out of politics during Oliver Cromwell’s 
Protectorate. 

When the elections for Richard Crom- 
well’s parliament took place Vane had 
decided, according to Ludlow, to “serve 
the public” in parliament if elected,*° and 
was again a candidate for Hull. Ludlow 
states that Vane was defeated owing to the 
great endeavours of the Protector’s Court 
party, and Vane himself evidently believed 
this. In a letter addressed to the corporation 
just after the restoration of the Rump 
Parliament in May 1659 Vane writes, “I 
have not beene out of your minde at the 
times of your Elections, since; though 
through the practises of some, and the 
Influence of [the] Court party, the Major 
part, went another [way].’”*' Andrew 
Marvell was one of Vane’s successful rivals 
at the January 1659 election, at which there 
were five candidates.** Vane himself was 
eventually elected for Whitchurch, Hants. 
A certain independence of mind appears to 
be reflected in his letter of May to the 
corporation of Hull; “ it hath allwayes beene 
in my heart, to desire the weallfare and 
prosperity of your towne included in the 
Weale of the publicke.” But it is clear that 
Vane was not unmindful of his obligations 
to the city which he represented during the 
40s and ’50s, and there is an impression that 


they were courteously and conscientiously 
discharged. 
V. A. ROwE. 

28 ib., 558. 29 Feb., 1653. 

29 ib., 442. 
-" Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. C. H. Firth, 1894, 11, 
~ 31 Hull Letters, 365. 

82 Hull Bench Book, VI, f.227. 10 Jan., 1659. 


A NOTE ON “JOHNIE COCK ” 
(CHILD 114, PERCY, No. 5) 


THE Percy version of ‘“‘ Johnie Cock” is 

one of the more obscure versions of 
this traditional English ballad. Recognizing 
that a ballad is dominated by an “emotional 
core” and that the details of plot are of 
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relatively little importance to the folk, none- 
theless, I would like to suggest an explana- 
tion for some of the obscurity in order to 
demonstrate that there is more coherence in 
the Percy version than is usually perceived.’ 

The first obscurity is to be found in 
stanzas one and two: 

Johny he has risen up i the morn, 

Calls for water to wash his hands; 
But little knew he that his bloody hounds 


Were bound in iron bands. 
Were bound in iron bands. 


Johny’s mother has gotten word o that, 
And care-bed she has taen: 

*O Johny, for my benison, 
I beg you’l stay at hame 

For the wine so red, and the well baken bread, 
My Johny shall want nane.’ 


If the hounds are already bloody and bound 
in iron bands, a literal-minded listener might 
certainly wonder why Johnie does not 
observe this fact as has his mother. Other 
versions do not present this difficulty 
because either the hounds are not bloody 
(Child 114 C, D, E, F, I) or the mystical 
connotation of the iron bands is removed 
by making Johnie aware of them (Child 114 
C, F, H)’ A possible solution for these 
baffling lines in the Percy version is hinted 
at by MacEdward Leach: 


This may mean that the dogs are be- 
spelled. The mother, realizing that, takes 
to her bed. This may account for the 
fact that the dogs give no warning of the 
coming of the seven foresters.’ 


I would modify Dr. Leach’s conjecture by 
proposing that in the first stanza the hounds 
are not yet bloody, not yet bound in the 
mysterious iron bands, and therefore not 
yet bespelled. Rather Johnie’s mother has 
had some kind of an omen (probably in a 
dream) that indicates before the day is 
ended, Johnie and his hounds will be cast 
into a spell and consequently will be injured 
by the seven foresters. The primary objec- 
tion to this proposal is the use of the perfect 
‘““were bound.” We must not confuse, how- 
ever, the distinction (well known to philo- 


1The importance of ‘emotional core” in a 
ballad has been demonstrated by Tristram P. ‘Cotfinn 

‘Mary Hamilton’ and the Anglo-American 
a as an Art Form,’ JAF, LXX (1957), 

. 208-214. 

: Goo version (Child 114 G) converts * bloody 
hounds” to ‘‘ twa blude-hounds.” 

° The Ballad Book, ed. MacEdward Leach (New 
York, 1955), p. 324. 
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logists) between tense and time.‘ To the 
folk there is a certitude in omens and what 
they portend—a certitude as though the 
calamity had already taken place. “ Were 
bound ” expresses the conviction of Johnie’s 
mother that her son will be injured if he 
leaves home that day, and we are presented 
in this stanza with an extremely rare occur- 
rence in the English language of the use of 
the perfect verb form to refer to a com- 
pleted action which has yet to take place 
in the future. Although this description 
appears to be a contradiction in terms, it 
describes a verb function known to Semitic 
scholars as the prophetic perfect, which is 
found occasionally in the Hebrew Old 
Testament. In order to clearly convey to 
the reader what this term implies, I will 
quote three definitions from three different 
Hebrew grammars: 


The prophet so transports himself in 
imagination into the future that he 
describes the future event as if it had 
been already seen or heard by him, r 


The Perfect is particularly common in 
place of the Imperfect in the prophetic 
style, where the event or action is immi- 
nent beyond any doubt in the mind of 
the speaker or writer and is already 
regarded as accomplished. 


It often happens, esp. in the higher 
style, that in the midst of descriptions 
of the future the imagination suddenly 
conceives the act as accomplished, and 
interjects a perfect amidst a number of 
imperfects. . . . This usage receives an 
extension among the prophets, whose 
imagination so vividly projects before 
them the event or scene which they 
predict that it appears realised.’ 


Normally these Hebrew prophetic perfects 
are translated into the present or future 


*Cf. Otto Jespersen, A Modern English = ia 
mar. 4 vols. (Copenhagen, 1949), -" mp 1. 

5 Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, ed. a 
and A. E. Cowley (London, 1910), p. *2, 

® David Kimhi’s Hebrew Grammar, ed. William 
Chomsky (New York, 1952), p. 340. Dr. Chomsky 
points out that the perfect is used in Hebrew 
grammar to refer to completed action rather than 
to the time of the —_ Y is shown in the 
context or situation. p. 3 

TA. B. Davidson, ned Syntax (Edinburgh, 
1894), pp. 61-62. 
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tenses in English.’ But, in the first stanza 
of the Percy version of ‘“ Johnie Cock” 
folk belief in the validity of omens coupled 
with the folk’s total lack of concern with 
prescriptive grammar has resulted in an 
English equivalent of a prophetic perfect 
that by its very uniqueness becomes a 
powerful foreshadowing device as well as a 
means for striking the intense emotional 
cord of the ballad at the very beginning of 
the story. 

Once this obscurity has been resolved, the 
ballad can be seen to follow a normal 
chronological progression. The actual be- 
spelling of Johnie and his hounds occurs 
after the dun deer has been killed and after 
the liver has been eaten and the blood has 
been drunk (stanzas six through nine). The 
solution of the obscurity in these stanzas is 
to understand why Johnie and his hounds 
are bespelled after their contact with the 
dun deer. Part of the answer is again pro- 
vided in an observation by Dr. Leach: 


Liver was thought by many people to 
be the seat of life and was consequently 
removed at once and eaten to transfer 
the virtue of the dead to the living. The 
folk tales commonly tell of the slayer 
removing the tongue of a slain animal, 
but usually for purposes of identification. 
Drinking blood is common in early 
societies, again often with the idea of 
transferring virtue from the slain to the 
living.” 


Johnie’s encounter with the dun deer near 
“a buss o broom ” suggests magical associa- 
tions, and the Percy version of “Johnie 
Cock” can be understood best if we con- 
ceive of the dun deer as an enchantress in 
animal form. In view of the Scottish origin 
of this ballad such an interpretation is by 


’ Jespersen cites no examples of the prophetic 
perfect in of the The closest analogy is found 
in the use of the present tense to refer to the 
future: ‘“‘ In using the present tense in speaking of 
future events one disregards, as it were, the uncer- 
tainty always connected with prophesying, and 
speaks of something, not indeed as reaily taking 
place, but simply as certain. In MnE, where will 
and shall are used very extensively, and in many 
cases are required, the simple present tense of a 
main verb is scarcely ever used in this way except 
when ‘a future action is considered as part of a 
programme already fixed’ (Palmer Gr 144).” A 
Modern English Grammar, IV, p. 21. 

*°The Ballad Book, p. 324. 
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no means unsound since there are analogues 
to be found in the folk tales of the Scottish 
Highlands: 


In the Scottish Highlands most of the 
tales which allude to shape-shifting are 
associated with enchantresses who take 
the form of deer. In a tale from South 
Uist entitled ‘“‘The Widow’s Son” (col- 
lected by J. F. Campbell in his Tales of 
the West Highlands, II, pp. 307 ff.), and 
narrated by a crofter, we are informed 
that the hero, a simple youth named 
Iain, was engaged in shooting deer. He 
espied a hind, and took aim at it. But 
when he was about to pull the trigger she 
suddenly changed her appearance, and he 
beheld “the finest woman he ever saw.” 
He therefore refrained from shooting, 
and as suddenly the maiden changed once 
more into a deer. The animal scampered 
off at last and Iain followed in its track 
until it leapt on the thatch of a cottage, 
calling out to him that if he were hungry 
he might enter the house and eat his fill. 
The house turned out to be a robbers’ 
den, and the bandits, entering, surprised 
and slew the young hunter. But when 
they left the bothy the hind made her way 
inside, and shaking wax from her ears 
upon the dead man, restored him to life. 
In the sequel the hind turns out to be a 
king’s enchanted daughter, and she and 
Iain are duly united. 

A similar tale from Cowal, in Argyll- 
shire, tells how a forester in the army of 
the Earl of Argyll, when that nobleman 
was in the field against the great Marquess 
of Montrose, was ordered to fire at a 
hind which persisted in following the 
army. It was observed that the forester 
refrained from firing, and when rebuked 
for doing so he piteously exclaimed: “I 
will fire, but it will be the last shot that 
ever I will fire.” Scarcely was the charge 
out of his gun when he fell dead. The 
enchantress, who was the forester’s sweet- 
heart in deer-form, reassumed her human 
shape, uttered a terrific shriek, ‘rose 
like a cloud of mist up the shoulder 
of the neighbouring mountain”, and 
vanished among its heathery slopes.” 


The ballad of “ Johnie Cock ’” was most 
likely based on an actual episode in the life 


1 Lewis Spence, 7” Magic Arts in Celtic Britain 
(London, 1949), p 
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of an actual Scottish outlaw.” If this outlaw 
was to retain his status as a local hero, it 
would have been necessary to rationalize 
for the amputation of his leg by the 
foresters or by members of a rival clan. 
Treachery in the form of enchantment and 
by the knavery of the palmer more than 
compensates for Johnie’s lapse in being 
caught unawares by the seven foresters. 
When we consider that the ballad concen- 
trates only on the highlights of a story, we 
will gain a new appreciation of the Percy 
version of “Johnie Cock” for its superb 
artistry in welding magic materials into a 
coherent structure. 
ROBERT H. HOpkKINs. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


% Child discusses the local tradition concerning 
the belief in the actual existence of an outlaw in 
Dumfriesshire. Cf. The English and 77 
Popular Ballads. 5 vols. (Boston, 1888), III, p. 


WORDSWORTH AND 
SAMUEL DANIEL 


ORDSWORTH’S admiration of the 

works of Samuel Daniel is well known 

and also his quotation of some lines of his 

in The Excursion. It appears that the 

famous retrospective account of Godwinism 

in Book XI of The Prelude also owes some- 
thing to a reminiscence of Daniel. 

In Book VI of his poem The Civil Wars 
Daniel has a long pseudo-allegorical passage 
on the demoralizing effects of the break- 
down of simple faith. Stanzas 35 and 36 
are particularly notable in connection with 
Wordsworth. ‘“ Swelling Sciences”, Daniel 
says, may be ‘gifts of griefe” and know- 
ledge, tempting men to forget due humility, 
may be 

. the thiefe 

To open all the doores, to let in light; 

That all may all things see, but what is right.’ 
New opinions and “new-borne Contradic- 
tion”, ‘“‘new-defended Faith” brought 
against “ Faith knowne”’, will soon 

‘“ Weary the Soule with contrarieties ; 

Till all Religion become retrograde 

And that faire tire, the maske of sinne be made.” 
The lines are very close in mood to Words- 
worth’s comments on Godwinism. “ All 
may all things see, but what is right ” fairly 
sums up Wordsworth’s later attitude to the 
new knowledge which had given a “ strong 
shock” to old opinions and in his first 
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reference to the “ New-defended Faith ” of 
his day he makes Daniel’s point that it is 
a “faire tire” which may be made “the 
maske of sinne ”’, though the image he uses 
is different: 

“. . . Tempting region that 

For Zeal to enter and refresh herself, 

Where passions had the privilege to work, 

And never hear the sound of their own names.” 
Wordsworth’s description of the final state 
of the disciple of the new law is given in 
exactly Daniel’s words: 

4 5 

All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 

Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 

Yielded up moral questions in despair.” 
This last passage in particular suggests very 
strongly a recollection of Daniel’s words. 
The reminiscence was undoubtedly an un- 
conscious one and as such testifies all the 
more clearly to the close and sympathetic 
study which Wordsworth gave to Daniel. 


JOAN REES. 
Birmingham. 


JALOUSIE: TWO NEW DATINGS 


THE O.E.D. dating for jalousie (“‘ A blind 

or shutter made with slats which slope 
upward from without, so as to exclude sun 
and rain, and admit air and some light ”’) is 
set in 1824. But this can be antedated by 
some forty years. The entry for September 
9th, 1783, of Miss Tully’s Ten years’ resi- 
dence at the court of Tripoli—newly edited 
in 1957 by Seton Dearden—includes the 
following description of houses in Tripoli. 
“The windows have no glass, but are 
furnished with jalousies of wood, curiously 
cut.” 

This word, later displaced by “ Venetian 
blinds ” and now “ sunblinds ”, is of course 
taken from French where it is in turn a 
borrowing from Italian. French dictionaries 
such as those of Dauzat, Bloch-Wartburg 
and Littré all consider jalousie in this sense 
to be a borrowing into seventeenth century 
France. Littré, for example, quotes La 
Fontaine for the earliest French usage. In 
fact it was used by French authors in the 
sixteenth century. 

It does not seem to have been noticed 
that this meaning of jalousie appears twice 
in the same year in the work of Du Bellay, 
namely in 1558 in his Regrets (sonnet XCII) 
and then in Divers Jeux Rustiques 
(XXXVIII), where in each case the allusion 
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is to a “lady” whistling behind this screen. 
The word is likewise to be found in 
Montaigne’s Journal de Voyage en Italie 
of 1581, where once again the reference is 
to courtisans “qui se montrent a leurs 
jalousies” (p. 234 in Ch. Dédéyan’s 
edition). 

Since not all French authorities are abso- 
lutely definite about the Italian origin of 
the word it is interesting to see that both 
Du Bellay and Montaigne had visited Italy 
and used jalousie in a Roman context. 


BRIAN FOSTER. 
Southampton University. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN BARNSLEY, 
1831-1848 


RCES which moulded the fortunes of 

associations for adult education in 
Barnsley between 1831 and 1848 have a 
wider significance in the history of the 
movement, for similar considerations apply 
to many northern industrial towns at that 
time. The clash of individuals and social 
classes and the withholding of support by 
religious and political groups sometimes 
produced contemporaneous societies which 
multiplied educational facilities unneces- 
sarily. The consequent wasteful expenditure 
often occurred when the state of local 
industry least warranted it. Above every- 
thing the apathy of most inhabitants limited 
the size, and thus the value, of their opera- 
tions. 

Because few could afford the subscription 
rates of the Barnsley Reading Room,’ the 
working class minority who desired educa- 
tion for social, political or economic reasons 
had to make or seek alternative provisions. 
The arrangements usually took the form of 
a mechanics’ institute or other similarly- 
constituted body. 

The first recorded Mechanics’ Institute in 
1831 was short-lived, but it did manage to 
form classes which were held in the National 
School. As in many similar societies, the 
question arose of admitting Scott’s best- 
selling novels to the library. The dissension 
was so great that the association broke up; 
such volumes were often regarded as not 


1Eli Hoyle, History of Barnsley and the Sur- 
rounding District to A.D. 1850 (Barnsley, 1924), 
CI, 16. The subscription rates were 4gn. if living 
within the town and 5/3d. if without; later, these 
annual subscriptions were doubled. 
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conducive to mental and moral improve- 
ment !* 

On Sth June, 1833, Barnsley Temperance 
Society was formed. The proceedings of 
many such organizations included some of 
the features of Mechanics’ Institutes. 
Within a decade, the temperance movement 
in the town was held to be responsible for 
the closing of 24 beer-houses.’ 

The next important attempt to promote 
adult education was on Monday, 9th Sep- 
tember, 1833, at a meeting held in the 
National School. Lord Wharncliffe, the 
chairman, and Viscount Morpeth, his poli- 
tical opponent, both supported the project 
and the Barnsley Literary and Philosophical 
Society was established. They intended to 
form a Mechanics’ Library and hoped to 
erect a building to contain a library, a news 
room and a post-office. All the shares offered 
for this purpose were later sold. 

After the meeting, a party headed by the 
named nobility paid a series of visits to 
places of interest in the town. They are 
stated to have visited the Museum of the 
Society, but this appears improbable. If 
Hoyle’s dates are correct, was the meeting 
called under their patronage merely to 
popularize an existing organization? They 
also toured a number of local works, 
including the linen warehouse of Charles 
Tee. His presence on the platform as an 
advocate of the Society, earlier that day, 
suggests they intended to make no appeal 
to the working classes who would view 
suspiciously any movement with which he 
was connected, for the Barnsley linen 
weavers had stoned him at the door of his 
own warehouse when he was the central 
figure in the weavers’ strike and riots in 
September and October, 1829.2 Another 
speaker at the meeting was the Rev. H. B. 
Cooke, J.P., who was to read the Riot Act 
to the thousands assembled in support of 
the Charter in 1839. 

Hoyle was almost certain that this society 
became the Mechanics’ Institute shortly 


2 Sketches of Early Barnsley, 37 (XVI). 

* Hoyle, CXLI, 11 and CLXII, 10. 

*R. Jackson, The History of the Town and 
Township of Barnsley (London, 1858), 137. Erected 
as, its cost of £1,500 was raised in shares of 


5See Jackson, 168-9 for other acts of violence 
and Rev. Joseph Hunter, South Yorkshire, Vol. 2 
(London, 1831), 256-7. 
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after its formation. It failed, it was stated, 
due to the “want of unanimity ’’* 

A rival institution of working class mem- 
bers was established in 1834. John Widdop 
(d. 18th April, 1888), an active worker in 
the interests of popular liberties, circulated 
a letter which led to a group of young men 
meeting in the upper room of the Wesleyan 
School. They were a druggist, a shoe dealer, 
a joiner, two weavers, John Widdop (a 
warehouseman), and Amos Maudsley. They 
formed a Mechanics’ Institute and pursued 
the usual objects by means of a library, 
short lectures followed by discussions, and 
elementary classes. Members, whose admit- 
tance was determined by ballot, paid one 
penny a week towards the purchase of 
books. The association prospered for nine 
months until Joseph Crabtree was proposed 
as a member. He was the local leader of 
“the infidel party, challenging any one to 
prove the existence of a God, or to prove 
the truths of revealed religion’. When the 
majority voted against his admittance, fac- 
tions arose and the Institute broke up. Its 
library was sold.’ In 1839 the three named 
above were amongst the leaders of a 6,000- 
strong rally in support of the Charter ; they 
were soon arrested and tried. Crabtree was 
sentenced to two years’ confinement in the 
Wakefield House of Correction. Charles 
Tee was one of the witnesses for the 
prosecution.* 

The initiative in founding the next Insti- 
tute in Barnsley came from the Rev. T. 
Tully Crybbace. On Tuesday, 18th October, 
1836, a meeting for that purpose was held 
in the National School, Pitt Street. Thomas 
Winsmore Wilson, the Chairman and a 
founder of the 1831 society, detailed the 
objects and advantages of such associations. 
He was followed by Crybbace whose .. . 
“eloquent advocacy aided the movement 
very considerably”. About 50 members 
enrolled at once. Other promoters were 
Dr. G. H. Smith,’ R. Inns, Edward Parker 


® Sketches, etc., 37 (XVI); Hoyle, CXLIV, 11, 
16 and 17, and CXLVI, 9; Society for the Diffu- 
sion of UsUeful Knowledge. Penny Cyclopaedia, 
Vol. 111 (London, 1835), 478. 

™ Sketches, etc., 37-8 (XVI. 

8 Sketches, etc., 61 (XXVIID; Hoyle, CLVIII, 
2 and 6, and CLX, 7 ; 

*Soon after this Society was formed, Smith, an 
officer of the Independent Chapel. sent Crybbace, 
its minister, notice to quit. Crybbace censured 
him at a public meeting, causing him to leave to 
worship elsewhere.—Hoyle, CL, 15. 
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and Thomas Lister. Crybbace lectured on 
7th December on “The Advantages of 
Knowledge”; proceeds were to go to 
library funds, but few people attended 
because of the inclement weather. Officers 
were chosen and the rules of the ‘ Barnsley 
Institution for the Promotion of Science’ 
were approved at a further meeting on 
19th January, 1837. Wilson was elected 
President, an office he kept until his removal 
to Leeds in 1841, and Thomas Dale, jnr. 
and Crybbace were appointed honorary 
secretaries. 

White’s West Riding Directory (1837) 
states that . . . “ The ‘ Barnsley Institute for 
Promoting Education and Science’, by 
means of mutual instruction, stipendiary 
teachers, public lectures, and a suitable 
library, was established in 1837”. A pass 
book of January, 1837, is recorded as con- 
taining entries relating to the furnishing of 
the library of the Institute. There was also 
a Mechanics’ Library in Wellington Street 
at that time.” 

This evidence suggests the initial moves 
to form the society were made in 1836 
and that their efforts were successful by the 
beginning of the following year. 

An alternative account, written in 1878, 
states that the ‘Mechanics’ Institute and 
Literary Society ’ was established at a public 
meeting held in the National School, Pitt 
Street, on 10th June, 1837." It refers to 
the same society which had its library, 
Commercial News Room and Reading 
Room in the Commercial Buildings.” 

The Committee responded to the circular 
from Leeds regarding the foundation of 
a union of institutes. Wilson represented 
Barnsley at the inaugural meeting of the 
West Riding Union held in the Court House 
at Leeds, on 11th December, 1837.% Until 
1846, when Barnsley was reported to be 
either suspended or to have ceased to exist, 


1 Sketches, etc., 37-8 (XVI) and 39 (XVID; 
Hoyle, CL, 5; Wm. White, History, Gazetteer and 
Directory of the West Riding of Yorkshire (Shef- 
field and Leeds, 1837), Vol. 1, 314 and 318; 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, Annual 
Reports, 1824, 14 and 1848, 24. 


4 Historical Account of Barnsley, etc. 
(compiled for the use of Visitors attending the 
(Barnsley) og of the Y.U.M.I., June, 1878) 
(Barnsley, 1878), 8. 

12 Jackson, 137; (see also n. 4 above). 

33 1t became the Yorkshire Union in 1841. 
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we can trace its history by means of the 
Union’s Annual Reports." 

J. H. Barker became the next secretary. 
In 1838, he reported the existence of a 
number of classes to cater for the varying 
needs of their eighty students. For a half- 
crown quarterly they could attend pre- 
liminary classes in writing and arithmetic, 
with occasional lessons in geography and 
history; more advanced classes in vulgar 
and decimal fractions, algebra up to equa- 
tions, grammar, modern languages, com- 
position and elocution ; and science classes 
in maths, chemistry and natural history. 
Later that year, bookkeeping was introduced 
for older pupils. 

After December, 1836, the local linen 
industry had become increasingly depressed; 
for the Institute, it resulted in . . . “a con- 
siderable disparity between the amount the 
Students ought to have paid and the sum 
actually received”. One student had been 
expelled for misconduct and insubordina- 
tion. 

During the early years of the Union, the 
Central Committee organised a series of 
lecture tours at a saving to the member 
institutes which took advantage of them. 
Barnsley accepted three lectures on ‘ Educa- 
tion’, given by J. A. D’Orsay of the 
Glasgow High School in July, 1838, and 
six on ‘Chemistry’, by John Murray, 
F.S.A., in December, 1838. Their success 
helped to reduce the debt the Institute had 
incurred on its establishment and the Com- 
mittee stated it would accept as many 
lectures as it could reasonably afford. Few 
followed. 

Honorary Members at £1 and Subscribers 
at 10/-d. per annum were admitted free to 
lectures, the library and (later) to the read- 
ing room. Subscribers of 5/-d. could use 
only the library which contained 272 
volumes, including a juvenile section. The 
librarian’s accounts showed that in this 
Institute to promote science, the least popu- 
lar works were on astronomy, chemistry, 
mathematics, and trades and manufactures. 
Books on voyage and travel, on miscel- 
laneous subjects, natural history, biography, 
natural philosophy and general history were 
in greatest demand. Between these groups 
came works on theology; it appears that 


™ ARs, 1838, 5 and 1846, 7. The first local 
a was the short-lived Barnsley Telegraph 
in 
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the grant of £20 from the Trustees of 
George Ellis’ Charity to buy books of a 
theological character was almost wasted. 

In 1839, there had been a slight decrease 
in attendance in the classes and the Com- 
mittee stated it was the duty of members to 
encourage those with little education for 
* The Committee are decidedly of opinion, 
that the more the working-classes devote 
their leisure hours to reading and the 
acquisition of sound and useful knowledge, 
the less likely are they to indulge in low 
and sensual recreations”. The rules barred 
political works and controversial divinity 
and therefore . . . “since the formation... 
uninterrupted harmony has characterised its 
proceedings ”’.* 

Thus when the second annual meeting 
was held in the Oddfellows’ Hall on 3rd 
January, 1839, the society was prosperous 
and the Committee contemplated opening a 
reading room.” 

However, local trade conditions continued 
to deteriorate. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1837, the employers had succeeded 
in reducing the wages of linen weavers by 
between 10 and 12 per cent, and the 4,000 
hand-loom weavers were succumbing to the 
inroads of the power-looms. 1838 was a 
boisterous year and in 1839, Barnsley was 
near rebellion.” 

The distress culminated in the meetings 
of 12th August, 1839, when the ‘Sacred 
Month’ of the Chartists began. At noon 
6,000 were assembled on May Day Green ; 
at 4 p.m. another procession, headed by 
the Barnsley Brass Band and by bearers 
of the green flag of the demonstrators, 
extended for a mile, eight abreast. The 
Yeomanry and Dragoons arrived to clear 
the Green, and the Rev. H. B. Cooke, J.P., 
read the Riot Act. The crowd dispersed, 
much to the chagrin of one local magnate 
who had spent £150 to buy 300 coffins.” 

The appeal of the Institute to the general 
public may be gauged by a later statement 
of the Committee that . . . “not one [of 
the members] was ever found to associate 
himself with any of the meetings, so 
common in 1839 and 1840, or engage in 


% ARs, 1838, 17-18 and 1839, 4, 10 and 14-16; 
Sketches, etc., 47 (XXI); Hoyle, CLI, 15 and 
CEI, 1. 

* Hoyle, CLVI, 8. 

% Hoyle, CL, 13; CLI, 15 and CLIII, 1. 

** Hoyle, CLVIII, 2-5; for Chartism in 1839, see 
Hoyle, CLII-CLVIII, passim. 
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any procession of an intimidating charac. 
ter”. 

On Tuesday, Sth November, 1839, a 
public meeting was held in the Oddfellows’ 
Hall to consider building a new school 
under the auspices of the British and 
Foreign Schools Society. Admission was 
by ticket obtainable at the ‘“‘ Mechanics’ 
Institute”, but they were denied to 
Chartists. Earl Fitzwilliam, the chairman, 
refused them a further appeal for tickets 
because it was feared they would wreck the 
meeting. The Established Clergy gained 
entrance and succeeded in ruining the pro- 
ject on the grounds that the National School 
and the Grammar School were sufficient for 
local educational requirements. Wilson and 
Harvey of the Mechanics’ Institute and 
Thomas Plint of Leeds, the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Union Central Committee, 
opposed the clergy. At the end of the 
meeting the Chartists stated that the con- 
venors of the meeting were . . . “a horde 
of vile canting hypocrites, whose charity for 
the poor only exists on their lips, but whose 
hearts are full of the gall of the most deadly 
enmity ”.” 

In 1840, no report of its activities was 
sent to the Union at Leeds, although 
Thomas Wilson attended the annual meet- 
ing there as the delegate from Barnsley. 
The decline of the Institute had already 
begun and in 1841, they reported that it 
existed despite the discouragements of the 
past twelve months. The debt was increas- 
ing and the town was losing interest in its 
proceedings. Out of its limited income, a 
librarian (H. Hobson at one time) had 
received fifteen guineas and rent had cost 
nearly £33. The class fees almost met the 
expenses of the tutor and the cost of 
stationery, so economies had to be made 
elsewhere. They no longer bought periodi- 
cals for the reading room and by April, 
1841, the library had been closed for two 
months.” The following year, they ceased 
to hire a room for these purposes, and their 
effects were transferred to the National 
School. A generous gentleman paid the 
rent. Activities were so curtailed by 1842 
that only the classes continued. However, 
these were still significant because there 
were about 80 students. 


* AR, 1842, 15. 
” Hoyle, CLIX, 2-4. 
*\ AR, 184i, 15. 
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Apart from the apathy of the towns- 
people, so customary in the history of 
Institutes, there were other causes of failure. 
Trade in the town was very distressed and 
all social classes had by this time felt its 
effects. No mechanics had ever had a voice 
in the running of the society. The Com- 
mittee was composed of middle-class men 
whose engagements prevented frequent 
appearances at the periodic meetings. 
Wilson, one of the stalwarts of the Insti- 
tute, the President since its formation, 
moved to Leeds in 1841: his zeal was not 
easily replaced.” There was no continuity 
in the holding of other offices; William 
Laycock served as secretary from 1841-3, 
the longest period recorded. 

In 1843, a written appeal for assistance 
was circulated in the area. Only two people 
replied ; the Hon. J. S. Wortley, M.P., sent 
£3 and Vernon Wentworth of Wentworth 
Castle sent 5 guineas. The effects of the 
Institute remained intact, but by 1844 
when it forwarded its last report to the 
Union, the society was stated to exist only 
in name, and both the library and the 
classes were stated by Hoyle to be closed.” 

It must be remembered that Hoyle’s 
history, originally printed in the Barnsley 
Chronicle, 1904-1907, consisted of recollec- 
tions gathered from various unspecified 
sources. Such material is notoriously un- 
reliable for historical purposes. His account 
was based on the version of James Milner 
who became the secretary of the Institute 
which was re-established in 1848. Milner 
moved to Barnsley in 1847, and stated he 
found the book-case of the Institute in a 
room over the shop of a barber, called 
Marshall. 

It would probably be more correct to 
assume that he was introduced to the books 
for the purpose of borrowing them. This 
is supported by a Sheffield newspaper 
account of February, 1848, which contained 
a short paragraph on the Barnsley Franklin 
Club (see below). Of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, it stated, ‘“ We are sorry to hear that 
the Barnsley Mechanics’ Institute, except for 
the library, is closed for the want of sub- 
scribers”’. Hoyle believed this announce- 
ment stirred the town to action. Local pride 
was a vital force at this period of the 19th 
century. 


2 AR, 1842, 14-15. 
> ARs, 1843, 18 and 1844, 19. 
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From this moment, Milner’s initiative led 
to the resuscitation of the society. A cir- 
cular dated 17th March, 1848, was distri- 
buted advocating its re-establishment and a 
meeting was held in the rooms of Thomas 
Lister at the Post Office in The Commercial 
Buildings, Church Street. Amongst those 
present was a quorum of the Committee 
of the dormant Institute. They decided to 
merge their effects with those of the pro- 
posed new society and the Mechanics’ 
Institute again embarked on a vigorous 
career.” 

Meanwhile, other associations had 
appeared. On 19th October, 1841, the 
Oddfellows’ Sunday School Teachers 
Mutual Improvement Class celebrated its 
first anniversary,” but it seems to have 
become defunct within a short time. When 
the Mechanics’ Institute revived in 1848, 
there were already two active adult educa- 
tion societies—the Church Institute and the 
Barnsley Franklin Club, with 127 and 220 
members respectively. 

The Church Institute had a Reading 
Room over the Grammar School and 
charged two shillings a quarter for adults 
and one shilling for juniors. It lasted until 
December, 1856.” 

The Franklin Club was established on 
3rd April, 1843, by J. H. Burland, John 
Kenworthy and John Garlick and reached 
its peak in 1848. Named in honour of 
Benjamin Franklin who was self-taught, 
its primary object was mutual and self- 
improvement” and its Rules* stated “Know- 
ledge enables Man, to see, think and act 
aright, and elevates him from the depths of 
vice, caused by ignorance, to a Being of 
great moral worth”. The Club began with 
the .. . “very elements of Learning; not 
daring to soar into the lofty spheres of 
science until a firm foundation was laid, 


* 4 Historical Account of Barnsley, etc. (June, 
1878), 8. Hoyle, CLXXIX, 13. Sheffield and 
Rotherham Independent, Sth February, 1848, 8, 
c. 5. AR, 1948, 24. 

* Hoyle, CLXVII, 13. 

> Hoyle, CLXXIX, 11 and 12. 

7 Hoyle, CLXIX, 1 and CLXXIX, 12. 

**7 wish to record my appreciation to Mr. B. J. 
Wilkins, Secretary of the Barnsley Mechanics’ 
Institute, over 50 years a member of the society. 
Much of the valuable material he lent me has not 
been used above, but the Rules of the Barnsley 
Franklin Club, for the Advancement of Mutual 
and Self Instruction (Barnsley, 1845) have been 
freely quoted. 
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upon which only can be built the noble 
edifice of wisdom ”. 

Some Barnsley men objected to the 
name of the Club and stated their willing- 
ness to support it if it changed its name to 
“* Mechanics’ Institute ” which by that time 
had become respectable to most people. 
Although the Club barred theological and 
political topics this attitude is probably 
understandable when we recall the Hymn 
of the Franklin Club: 

Degraded churls, why listless stand? 

The work of progress needs a hand. 

The Franklin Club will lead the van, 

In striving for the rights of man.” 
However, the Committee put it down to 
prejudices of people . . . “ whose favour 
is not worth the courting’. . . “a conceited 
minority of the community”, ... “a 
narrow-minded few ”. 

The Club charged an entrance fee of one 
shilling, and twopence weekly subscription. 
As soon as the fee was paid the rules 
required the entrant to acquaint the Presi- 
dent . . . “ with what branch of science he 
intends to study ” to enable him “to direct 
him to the class where such is carried on”. 
Lectures, discussions, a library and, later, 
other classes including mesmerism, French 
and Latin were introduced. Its Reading 
Room was in constant use. After the 
Mechanics’ Institute was re-established in 
1848 there appear to have been joint 
excursions of some size and the Club used 
the Mechanics’ Hall in the Commercial 
Buildings for concerts of songs, with 
violins, cornet solos and a Brass Band.” 

Thus in October, 1848, there were at 
least three societies for adult education in 
Barnsley and their numbers were: the 
Franklin Club 220, the Mechanics’ Institute 
184 and the Church Institute 127.” 

The Barnsley Mechanics’ Institute still 
exists although its role and present objects 
as a literary and recreational club are vastly 
different to those of the Institute of 121 
years ago. 

The history of the society from 1836-48 
has already been broadly sketched. At times 
there was little activity, but the relicts took 


This verse was kindly supplied to me by 
W. H. G. Armytage, Professor of Education in 
the University of Sheffield, to whom I am grateful 
for help and encouragement in my researches. 

*° Hoyle, CLXIX, 1 and CLXXXIII, 6. 

3 Sheffield and Rotherham Independent, 


14th 
Oct., 1848, 8, c. 3 
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on a new importance in 1848. From 1855, 
a succession of local newspapers afford 
more detailed documentation of its pro. 
ceedings and from 1882, manuscript Minutes 
survive. However, the story is typical of 
many institutes. Local voluntary action, 
which often sprang from purely philan- 
thropic motives, was gradually superseded 
by increasing State aid; the question of 
technical and technological education took 
on a vital significance; and finally as one 
function after another was replaced by a 
more specialized state or rate-aided agency, 
the role of the present institute emerged.” 


2 A comparable situation existed at Bradford— 
see J. Popple, How (Bradford) Mechanics’ Institute 


was hit by Legislation, Bradford Telegraph and 


Argus, 19th February, 1958. 


GRAMMAR vs. STYLE IN A SENTENCE | 


FROM “RODERICK HUDSON ” 


A GRAMMATICAL lapse is perhaps rare 

enough in Henry James to be worth 
noting, if only as evidence that he could 
himself on occasion, get lost in the involu- 
tions of his syntax. The penultimate sen- 


tence of Roderick Hudson reads in the first 


edition as follows: 


Cecilia, who, having her shrewd impres- 
sion that he comes to see Miss Garland 
as much as to see herself, does not feel 
obliged to seem unduly flattered, calls 
him, whenever he reappears, the most 
restless of mortals.’ 


This, though complex, is clear enough, and 
can be read aloud without too much strain. 
In the second edition it has grown longer: 


Cecilia, who, having her shrewd impres- 
sion that he comes to see the young lady 
at the other house as much as to see her- 
self, does not feel obliged to seem unduly 
flattered, calls him whenever he reappears 
the most restless of mortals.” 


Here what was awkward has become un- 
manageable, the expended participal phrase 
making it almost impossible to give only a 
subordinate stress to “does not feel”; so 
that by the time we reach “ calls,” we take 
it as a second main verb and are puzzled by 
the lack of a conjunction. Still, a careful 


1 Boston, 1876, pp. 481-482. 

2 Edition of 1883, as quoted by Héléne Harvitt, 
““How Henry James Revised Roderick Hudson,” 
PMLA, XXXIX (1924), 227. 
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rereading solves the problem. But James’s 
further revision for the New York edition 
produced this: 
Cecilia, who, having her shrewd impres- 
sion that he comes for the young person, 
the still young person, of interest at the 
other house as much as for anyone else, 
fails to show as unduly flattered, and in 
fact pronounces him, at each reappear- 
ance, the most restless of mortals.° 
The original ‘“ Miss Garland” has now 
become a thirteen-word periphrasis, the 
subordinate verb “ fails ” gets the main stress 
as a result, and the felt, though illusory, 
need for a conjunction has been satisfied by 
“and in fact.” The obvious emendation is 
simply to drop the “who” from the final 
version, thus leaving a sentence which meets 
our demand for both good grammar and 
good style. 
SEAMUS COONEY. 
Indiana University. 


3 New York, 1907, p. 527. 


A NEW EDMUND GOSSE LETTER 


A HITHERTO unpublished and un- 
catalogued letter’ from Edmund Gosse 
to Edmund C. Stedman, the American poet, 
critic and businessman, is of some interest to 
the student of literary criticism. This letter, 
presently a part of the manuscript collec- 
tion of the late Francis Harvey Green at the 
Pennington [New Jersey] School, sets forth 
forcefully and directly the basic critical 
canon of this noted critic. The text of the 
four-page manuscript letter follows: 


March 8, 1880 
My dear Stedman: 

I come back from lecturing at Birming- 
ham and from a visit to Buckinghamshire, 
to find your charming notice in 
Scribner’s.2, Thank you very much: it is 
most kindly and critically written and will 
be very useful to me. 


1 Notice of fifteen Gosse-Stedman letters spanning 
the period from 29 November, 1875, to 13 January, 
1886, is given in A Catalogue of the Gosse Corre- 
spondence in the Brotherton Collection, Leeds, 
1950. For access to the letter here reproduced, the 
author is indebted to Dr. Ira Pimm, the head- 
master of the Pennington School, Mr. Howard 
Cressman of the Pennington School, and Mrs. 
Valentine, the school librarian. 

2 This comment refers to Stedman’s article 

ard Taylor: His Poetry and Literary Careers 
Son ner’s Monthly, XIX (Nov., 1879-Apr., 1880), 
81-89, 266-277. 
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You were not very well satisfied, I fear, 
with the review of yourself in the 
“* Athenaeum.”> I was by no means 
pleased with it: there is a great deal too 
much of that half-hearted and chilly 
criticism here nowadays. Nobody seems 
to have the courage to say “this is very 
good ” or “ this is very bad,” “I love” or 
“T hate”. 


Your correspondence with Dobson as 
printed in Scribner [sic] has pleased us all 
very much.* A. D. is all the gin [sic] 
vive to receive his Poems from the U.S.,° 
and I expect your prefaces will give us 
much to talk about. 

D. tells me you have finished your study 
of Edgar Poe. I shall look forward to it 
with the greatest interest. Without doubt 
it will be the first time that adequate 
justice has been done to this great master 
of melodies. 

Swinburne has asked me down to his 
house next week to hear a new volume 
of Poems he is preparing for the press. 
Have you seen his Shakespeare?*® It has 
had a very kind reception from the press 
here, and has overwhelmed the camp of 
the pedants with confusion. 

I hope you are not overworking your- 
self. I am getting very tired and impatient 
for the holiday. My very kind regards 
to Mrs. Stedman, in which my wife 


joins[.] Your friend{,] 
Edmund W. Gosse 


This letter reveals much of the spirit of 
youth which characterized Gosse and en- 
deared him to the younger writers of his day. 

R. BaiRD SHUMAN. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, 

Pennsylvania. 

3 An anonymous review of Stedman’s Lyrics and 
Idylls, with other Poems appeared in The 
Athenaeum, no. 2729 (Feb., 14, 1880), 210-211. 

4A search of volumes X- XIX of Scribner’s fails 
to reveal such a correspondence. 

5 The reference is to Austin Dobson’s Vignettes 
in Rhyme and Other Verses which was published 
in New York in 1880. 

6A Study of Shakespeare, London, 1880. 


BRINKMANSHIP 


I HAVE lately met this word and, being 
ignorant of the meaning, have searched 
many dictionaries without result. I feel sure 
that by a query in your valuable paper I 
may find a solution. G. A. ToMuN. 
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A NEW THOMAS HARDY LETTER 


THE tension between poetic realism— 

truth to the imaginative vision of life 
—and realistic accuracy in the rendering of 
details is one of the factors that gives 
Hardy’s novels their idiosyncratic quality. 
In part perhaps unconsciously, Hardy 
selects the external materials that will reveal 
the inner verity of the situation he wishes 
to set forth. On the other hand, he prides 
himself on his fidelity to the facts as he 
knows or remembers them. And this act 
of remembering suggests another aspect of 
Hardy’s art: the importance of his child- 
hood recollections as source material for 
his fiction. 

These two latter commonplaces of Hardy 
criticism, his faithfulness to fact and his 
use of memory, are interestingly illustrated 
in the previously unpublished letter that 
follows from Hardy to E. Pasco.’ Like 
many writers, Hardy received numerous 
letters from his readers, among whom 
Pasco is clearly to be included. For on 
April 29, 1904, Pasco had written Hardy, 
presumably inquiring about a point in Jude 
the Obscure and also thanking him for 
the pleasure he had had in reading The 
Dynasts’ Pasco continues: 


“Tt may interest you to know that John 
Pasco, Nelson’s old flag lieutenant, was my 


1T have not been able to identify E. Pasco more 
exactly. He—or possibly she—cannot have had 
entirely accurate information about the ‘ ancestor * 
he mentions in his letter to Hardy quoted below, 
for Admiral John Pasco (1774-1853) died in 
Devon, not Australia; see William R. O’Byrne, 
A Naval Biographical Dictionary (London, 1849), 
pp. 869-870, and Frederic Boase, Modern English 
Biography. His second son, Commander Crawford 
A. D. Pasco (1818-1898)—see The Australian 
Encyclopaedia, ed. Arthur Wilberforce Jose and 
Herbert James Carter (Sydney, 1925-26)—migrated 
to Australia, and was survived by one child, 
Emily, born about 1870—for this latter piece of 
information I am indebted to D. H. Borchardt, 
Librarian of the University of Tasmania Library. 
It is just possible that E. Pasco is Emily 
Pasco and that Hardy did not know the sex of his 
correspondent, though it seems unlikely that she 
would refer to her grandfather as her “ ancestor’ 
or be mistaken as to the place of his death. It 
seems more probable that E. Pasco was descended 
from John Pasco’s eldest son, William, or his 
youngest, George. 

2? Miss I. Cooper Willis, to whom [ am greatly 
indebted for the excerpt from Pasco’s letter to 
Hardy that is printed here, says that ‘* apparently 


he had written to T. H. previously, asking a 
question about the Turberville coach which T. H. 
answered for this letter thanks him for it.” 
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ancestor. He died in Australia having 
reached the rank of Admiral & is always 
said to have been the real author of the 
famous signal.’ I still possess a very curious 
relic—the caul which he wore—as a talis- 
man against drowning—and enclose it for 
your inspection. It has been handed down 
as an heirloom. In West’s ‘Death of 
Nelson * Lieut. Pasco is on the upper deck 
directing his telescope towards the tops of 
the ‘ Redoutable ’. 
there be any truth in the story of the sailors 
broaching ‘The Admiral’ as you so inimit- 
ably describe sc. vii. act v. I have heard it 
frequently but could never get anything 
much to substantiate the tale.” 

Hardy was prompt in his reply, since 
“during May [1904] he was in London 
reading at the British Museum on various 
days—probably historic details that bore 
upon The Dynasts .. .”” and Pasco’s letter 
doubtless seemed of immediate relevance. 


The Athenaeum 
Pall Mall. S. W.’ 
Dear Sir: 

The word “ Harlican” I remember hear- 
ing used when I was a boy, but I have never 
heard it since. Its user then was an old 
woman, & the meaning she gave it was 
wild-looking urchin, object, scarecrow, (as 
applied to a small boy).' 

The story of “ broaching the Admiral” 
given in The Dynasts I also heard at the 
same time of my life from sailors & other 
old men. Mr Swinburne tells me that he 
has heard the same legend of another 


>The following note is appended to the account 
of John Pasco in O'Byrne: “In conveying the 
memorable injunction to the fleet, ‘England 
expects every man to do his duty,’ the word 
‘England’ was substituted for ‘Nelson’ at the 
suggestion of Lieut. Pasco. That officer having 
remarked to Lord Nelson that, as it would take 
some time to Spell the word ‘ Nelson,’ it might be 
better to say ‘ England,’ which was in the vocabu- 
lary, his Lordship replied, ‘ Right, right, make it 
England!’ 

*I do not know the present location of this 
painting. 

5 Florence Emily Hardy, The Later Years of 
Thomas Hardy 1892-1928 (New York, 1930), p. 107. 

®{ wish to thank Lloyds Bank and Miss I. 
Cooper Willis, Trustees of the Hardy estate, and 
Mr. R. Norris Williams 2d, and the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania for their generous permis- 
sion to publish Hardy’s letter. 

™See Jude the Obscure, Wessex ed. (London, 
1912), Part I, Chapter 1, p. 6. 
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Admiral, but I never heard it of any but 
Nelson.’ 

I return the interesting relic you for- 
warded, & am sorry to hear that you have 
been unwell. 

Yours truly, 


Thomas Hardy. 


P. S. I should have said that the old woman 
who used the word Harlican was originally 
from Berkshire, which was why I printed it 
in a story of that county. 

T. H. 


Two brief comments seem called for by 
the letter. First, Hardy’s statement that he 
heard the story of “ broaching the admiral ” 
as a boy interestingly, if not surprisingly, 
confirms William R. Rutland’s remark in 
his excellent discussion of Hardy’s use of 
sources in The Dynasts, Part the First, 
Act V, that “the detail of ‘ broaching the 
Admiral’ . . . may well have been a local 
tradition.” Hardy drew heavily on actual 
events in his own past and on his memories 
of what he had heard as a child for raw 
material for his novels and stories, and 
knowledge of such sources may often be 
helpful in analysing his methods of creation. 

Second, Hardy does not seem to recog- 
nize that “harlican” is a variant spelling 
of ‘“ harlequin,” yet he confidently makes it 
a Berkshire word. Joseph Wright in the 
English Dialect Dictionary gives “ harlican ” 
a separate entry, and, recording it only 
from Jude the Obscure, assigns it to Dorset. 
Hermann M. Flasdieck also touches on 
Hardy’s use of the word in Jude and also 
calls it a Dorsetshire word.” And it may 
be, despite Hardy’s experience, for the fact 
that the old woman is “originally from 
Berkshire” is not an ironclad guarantee 
that the word also came from there—she 
might have added it to her vocabulary after 
arriving in Dorsetshire. Hardy’s desire for 
minute accuracy may have misled him 


_ *Swinburne wrote to Hardy, January 23, 1904, 
in thanking him for a copy of The Dynasts (The 
Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Edmund Gosse and Thomas James Wise [London, 
1918], II, 266): “* By the way, I know the old 
story of ‘tapping the Admiral,’ but surely it was 
not Nelson, was it?” 

° Thomas Hardy: A Study of his Writings and 
their Background (Oxford, 1938), p. 317. 
_ “ Harlekin, Germanischer Mythos in Roman- 
ischer Wandlung,”’ Anglia, LXI (1937), 225-340. 
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here," but one imagines he would have 
enjoyed the double irony of Wright’s un- 
suspecting and natural error and of the 
possibility that it is not an error at all. 


Davip BONNELL GREEN. 
Low Buildings, Bryn Mawr, Pa., U.S.A. 


“ But see Carl J. Weber, “‘ Forty Years in an 
Author’s Life, A Dozen Letters (1876-1915) from 
Thomas Hardy,’ Colby Library Quarterly, Ser. IV 
(May 1956), No. 6, pp. 108-117. es! writes, in 
a letter to J. S. Udal, December 5, 1915 (p. 116), 
“I used in fiction such folklore as came into my 
mind casually, & the same with local words.” 


QUEEN ELIZABETH CROWNED 
WITH STARS 


(THE well-known engraving of Queen 

Elizabeth, “crowned by stars, and 
encircled in clouds”, by Francis Delaram, 
exists in four states, as explained by Mr. 
A. M. Hind (Engraving in England, Stuart, 
II, 219-221). In describing state III, he 
states that it appears as the frontispiece of 
Camden’s Annales, 1625 (STC 4497), with 
four lines of verse printed on the recto. 
These appear in Folger Shakespeare Library 
copy 4 as follows: 


Here reade the dayes, 
when Brittanns ground, 
With blessings all, 
was compast round. 


Above and below the couplet are a head and 
a tail ornament (McKerrow and Ferguson 
183 and 181 respectively). Not all copies 
of Camden agree, however. In F.S.L. copies 
3 and 6, the recto of the leaf is blank. 
More interesting is copy 1, which has on 
the recto of the frontispiece seven copulets: 


By this Good Princes neuer dye, 
Death but refines their MAIESTY: 
For in this Maiden-Queene Story, 
Admire and view Englands Glory, 
Beauties Mapp, DIANAS Mirror: 
Who built up Truth, banisht Error. 
{I]n whose blest raign true Gospels light 
Shines in spight of all Romish might: 
Foes with vndaunted mind Reiect, 
France friended, Netherland protect, 
POPE exiled, SPAINES Armado 
Confounded with their Brauado. 

here read the days when britan ground 
With blessings all was compast round 


These lines, printed in large type, quite fill 
the page from margin to margin. In fact, the 
printer seems to have used a lower case h 
in line 13 to save space and to have omitted 
the final point for the same reason. It will 
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be observed that, except in spelling and 
punctuation, the seventh couplet is identical 
with that described by Hind and printed in 
F.S.L. copy 4. 

The frontispiece and the engraved title- 
page, leaves 7 1 and 2, are printed on 
heavier paper than is used for the text of 
the volume (this begins with a normal 
quarto gathering signed a*). A watermark, 
part of a crown, can be seen in 7 1 of 
F.S.L. copies 1 and 6, but the inking on 
a 2r is so heavy in all copies as to make 
the detection of a watermark practically 
impossible. These two preliminary leaves 
should be conjugate, and probably are. If 
certainty were possible, one might speak 
more confidently of the order of the three 
states of 7 Ir. In the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, it may be conjectured that 
state 1 has 7 Ir blank; in state 2, there are 
14 lines of verse ; and in state 3, the over- 
crowded page has been lightened by the 
omission of the first twelve lines of verse, 
the re-setting of the concluding couplet as 
four half-lines, and the introduction of the 
head and tail ornaments. 


JAMES G. MCMANAWAy. 
Folger Shakespeare Library. 


PROPHETIC WAR NOVELS 


final decades of the nineteenth 
century produced a curious form of 
literature, the prophetic war novel. Predict- 
ing and describing future wars in great 
detail, these visionary books are for the 
most part sensational hackwork, similar to 
modern science fiction. One of the earliest 
examples of this type is the pseudo-anony- 
mous What Happened After the Battle of 
Dorking (1871) by “Mrs. Brown.” The 
novel purports to recall the stirring days of 
the great invasion of England and follows 
the local volunteers through a _ rapidly 
successful campaign. 

Later samples of such war fiction include 
the prolific William Le Queux, The Great 
War in England in 1897 (1894); Frank 
Stockton, The Great War Syndicate (1889) ; 
Louis Tracy, The Final War (1896); even 
H. G. Wells, The War of the Worlds (1898) 
fits into this category. The novels have 
certain qualities in common. They are 
basically pieces of propaganda, attempts to 
persuade the English people to avoid the 
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complacent belief that all wars are ended, 
and to be prepared for invasion. Brown’s 
early book defends the worth of the pur- 
chase system which fills the English counties 
with retired officers who are skilled in the 
techniques of combat. Le Queux desires 
a larger regular army, Tracy feels that the 
Saxon race must unite to rule the world, 
and Wells, with tongue in cheek, warns 
against middle-class complacency — even 
towards the possibilities of Martian invasion, 

All the stories cover wide canvases and 
show the gigantic effects of a world at war. 
Indeed, the heroes of The Final War are 
the countries themselves, whose men fight 
according to their national characteristics. 
In the fiction of Le Queux and Wells, cities 
are hurled into the crucible of war, to be 
cleansed or destroyed by the process. The 
most intense shock effects come from the 
imposition of war’s horrible destruction 
upon familiar places usually associated with 
quiet and peace. The Battle of Dorking 
concentrates on the holocust of Tunbridge 
Wells; fierce combats take place in staid 
old country houses. Wells and particularly 
Le Queux follow this method. The latter 
author concentrates on the point of view 
of the complacent London crowd which is 
gradually appalled or destroyed. Russian 
troops invade and slaughter thousands of 
English citizens in Eastbourne; town after 
town (described in complete cartographical 
detail) are overrun by the invaders. The 
climax of the novel comes when London is 
attacked and the clubs are reduced to 
rubble. Wells also chronicles the chaotic 
destruction of London. 

The narrative method is ordinarily jour- 
nalistic, with occasional moments of melo- 
drama. The authors seem satisfied to let 
the violence of their material stand alone, 
for only the most sketchy fictional frames 
are attempted. The vaguely characterized 
heroes—all stereotypes—of The Final War 
appear sporadically ; Le Queux’s hero dis- 
appears from the novel, after the first 
chapter, until just before the end. Stockton 
presents no individuals at all. He concen- 
trates on the remarkable weapons used in 
a war between the United States and Great 
Britain, a war carried on by a syndicate 
of capitalists on a contract basis for their 
respective governments. For his part, Wells, 
who was greatly impressed by Stephen 
Crane’s war fiction, at least uses a first- 
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person narration, and The War of the 
Worlds manages to convey a certain feeling 
of emotional involvement and terror. 

The prophetic war novels make their 
impact by weight and breadth ; millions are 
killed all over the civilized world. The 
newspaper reports quoted at length by Le 
Queux, or Tracy’s accounts of general staff 
meetings, help to supply the books with a 
certain sense of urgency. There are some 
attempts to intensify the novels through 
the intrusion of melodramatic devices. 
Villainous spies and secret weapons abound 
(pneumatic dynamite guns in Le Queux, 
instantaneous motor bombs in Stockton, 
electric rifles in Tracy). 

Most of the novels predict war’s horror 
and attempt to serve warning. Louis Tracy’s 
The Final War, however, is blatantly jingo- 
istic, and in the earlier nineteenth-century 
tradition of Charles Lever that saw all wars 
as gay, triumphant adventures. British pluck 
and American bluster combine to defeat 
the massed armies of the rest of the world. 
The point made by the book is that war 
brings out the basic strengths men ordi- 
narily use in peaceful occupations. Thus, an 
American poker-playing politician becomes 
a great strategist; the Irish constabulary 
make fine house-to-house fighters ; Jones of 
Balliol is an accomplished street brawler 
and eventually commands his own company. 

Whether conscious of the joy of war like 
Tracy, or the horrors of invasion like Wells 
and Le Queux, all the writers deal with war 
in a superficial and over-simplified fashion. 
In the next century the realities of total 
war were to go far beyond their imagina- 
tions. Because the authors did not deal 
with unchanging human values and internal 
pressures in a world of war, their books 
suffer from ephemeral topicality and seem 
quaint and outdated to the modern reader. 


Eric SOLOMON. 
The Ohio State University. 


DAVID WILLIAMS AND THE IMAGE 
OF MAN AS A PRIEST 

JN the Cours familier of 1856 Lamartine 

expresses his surprise at the failure of 


philosophers in general to consider the 
sacerdotal aspects of man’s spiritual life: 


Nous sommes étonnés que les _philo- 
sophes, en cherchant une définition de 
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"homme, n’aient pas trouvé avant tout 
celle-ci: L7HOMME EST LE PRETRE 
DE LA CREATION. C’est 1a en effet 
le caractére distinctif de l’homme. Il 
cherche Dieu dans la nature comme le 
grand et éternel secret des mondes; il 
croit, il adore, il prie. Voila les trois 
fonctions principales qui se rapportent a 
l’éternité ; toutes les autres fonctions sont 
secondaires, et ne se rapportent qu’au 
temps.’ 


When presenting this concept Lamartine 
either must have felt it was original or else 
had reason for hoping its source would 
not be recognized. Actually the term had 
already been applied to the controversial 
figure of David Williams (1738-1816), a 
minister in eighteenth-century England. The 
son of a devout Methodist pastor, he had 
been ordained at twenty. His career had 
been planned by his father who desired 
another clergyman in the family. However, 
in his school days he had proven himself 
a rather carefree, though brilliant, divinity 
student. In fact, the cloth did not change 
his worldly behavior which shocked the 
stern congregation at Exeter, where he had 
been appointed minister. He then moved 
to Highgate to take charge of a parish in 
Southwood Lane. Besides his lack of con- 
formity to what prevailing social canons 
required of clerics, he was now beginning 
to display definite signs of unorthodoxy in 
theological matters. His Essays on Public 
Worship in 1773 savored strongly of deism 
and, while they received the censure of 
conservative theologians, deists like Ben- 
jamin Franklin found their rationalistic 
approach to religion inspiring. The 
American leader who was in England at 
the time met with Williams in 1774 at 
Franklin’s English residence to discuss a 
ritual for deistic worship.” Together they 
composed the Liturgy on the Universal 
Principles of Religion and Morality pub- 
lished in 1776. After the meeting of the 
two distinguished co-religionists, a friend of 
Williams, Thomas Morris, related somewhat 
later an interesting incident that took place, 
“Tt was on this occasion our author was 
first denominated (and it is supposed by 


1 Cours familier de littérature (Paris: 1856-1869), 


I, 162. 
2See E. V. Lucas, David Williams, Founder of 
the Literary Fund (London: John Murray, 1920). 
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Dr. Franklin) Priest of Nature, an appella- 
tion by which he is generally known.” 

Franklin, after bestowing the aforesaid 
title on the fellow deist, soon left England 
because of trouble in the colonies, but 
Williams in his new sacerdotal role began 
holding regular deistic services which fast 
became the object of considerable ridicule. 
An anonymous author in a satirical poem 
Orpheus, Priest of Nature and Prophet of 
Infidelity which appeared in 1781 traced in 
the preface the origin of Williams’ title to 
a personage far less dignified than Dr. 
Franklin: 


On the first opening of his Deistic Com- 
mission ; a party of his Disciples had a 
monthly club; which they profanely 
called sacramental. The use of the Cup 
was allowed even to Inebriation. It was 
always a ceremony to toast their Lecturer 
on their knees; but they were at a loss 
for a Name; and a Socratic Woolen- 
Draper of Covent-Garden, hit off the 
Appellation of Priest of Nature. From 
him it got into the Morning Chronicle, 
St. James, and other Prints. The Priest 
himself interposed and dissolved this 
Sacramental Club.‘ 


In his poem the satirist explains how foul 
schemes distorted the original message of 
the deistic divine: 

Thus INFIDELITY disclos’d her plan: 


And ORPHEUS his new business strait began, 
The GODDESS left him, through the world to 


rove, 
The PRIEST OF NATURE turns the PRIEST 
OF LOVE.’ 


Williams stopped the rationalistic services 
in 1780 largely because of financial prob- 
lems and not for the humorous reasons 
advanced in the lampoon. By now his name 
had been well known in France for several 
years. Rousseau admired Williams as well 
as Voltaire who congratulated him for his 
advocacy of deism,® “It is a great comfort 
to me, at the age of eighty-two years, to 
see the tolerance openly teach’d in your 
country, and the God of all mankind no 


* Thomas Morris, A General View of the Life 
and Writings of the Rev. David Williams (London: 
1792), p. 12. 

* Anom., Orpheus, Priest of Nature and Prophet 
of Infidelity; or the Eleusinian Mysteries Reviewed 
(London: 1781), p. 6. 

° Orpheus, Priest of Nature, p. 40. 

*Lucas, David Williams, pp. 20-26. 
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more pent up in a narrow tract of land. 
That noble truth was worthy of your pen 
and of your tongue.” Williams referred 
proudly to Voltaire’s letter, “I could pro- 
duce numerous testimonies of this nature, 
to balance a supposed unpopularity, or a 
disposition to obstruct my utility.’’* 

Although his fame in France rested on 
his reputation as an enlightened deist, 
Williams was to be remembered in England 
primarily for the establishment of the 
Literary Fund in 1790 and not for his 
ideas on religion, politics, and education.’ 
The latter continued to win for him much 
acclaim among French intellectuals. Hence 
it was not surprising that he was invited by 
Roland to help form a constitution for the 
French people. While in Paris he lived in 
the society of the Girondists and was much 
sought after. Mme Roland preferred Wil- 
liams to Paine as a calmer individual when 
an important matter was under discussion. 
This association was terminated when he 
left France after denouncing the death 
sentence of Louis XVI. 

In the period of Williams’ fame as Priest 
of Nature we find the image used in the 
Tableau Naturel of Louis-Claude de Saint- 
Martin, the philosophe inconnu, who speaks 
of the role destined for his disciples as the 
restorer of naturetoits pristine perfection” : 

C’était lui peindre, en effet, sa destinée 
sous des couleurs vives, que de lui repré- 
senter l’univers comme un grand temple, 
dont les astres sont les flambeaux, dont 
la terre est l’autel, dont les étres corporels 
sont les holocaustes, et dont l’>homme est 
le Sacrificateur. Par-la il pouvait recouvrir 
des idées profondes sur la grandeur de 
son premier état, qui ne l’appelait a rien 
moins qu’a étre le Prétre de 1’Eternel 
dans 1’Univers. 

During the Revolution an anonymous 
poet employs the image in a broader sense 
without the theosophic overtones of Saint- 
Martin: 

Ce n’est plus maintenant dans l’enceinte du 

temple 

Que je cherche ce Dieu, 

contemple ; 


‘David Williams, Lectures on Education 
(London: John Bell, 1789), III, 303. The appendix 
contains excerpts from letters in praise of Williams. 

§ Williams, Lectures on Education, Ill, 306. 

® Lucas, David Williams, pp. 27-32. 

19 Louis-Claude de Saint-Martin, Tableau Naturel 
(Edinburgh: 1782), II, 127. 
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Le monde qu’il créa, le monde est son autel, 

Et son prétre chaque mortel.!! 

Another poet of the period of the Revo- 
lution Ange-Francgois Fariau de Saint-Ange 
further expands the meaning of the term 
and applies it to nature as a whole."? 

Ton temple est l’univers, ton prétre la nature. 

In his critical edition of the Méditations 
poétiques Lanson remarks concerning the 
preceding quotation, “Il n’a pas sans doute 
inspiré Lamartine; mais il puisait aux 
mémes sources, et nous montre l’image en 
circulation vingt-cing ans avant les Médita- 
tions.””** : 

Lanson refers of course to the imagery in 
Pope’s Universal Prayer and does not take 
into consideration the image of man as a 
priest. He makes no mention of Williams 
or the passage from the Tableau Naturel of 
Saint-Martin which Lamartine obviously 
paraphrased in La Priére: 

Voila le sacrifice immense, universel! 

L’univers est le temple, et la terre est l’autel: 

Les cieux en sont le déme: et ces astres sans 

nombre, 

Ces feux demi-voilés, pale ornement de l’ombre, 

Dans la voite d’azur avec ordre semés, 

Sont les sacrés flambeaux pour ce 

allumées. .. . 

For Lamartine’s use of the image of man 
as a priest of nature we must turn to a 
later poem, the Réponse aux adieux de Sir 
Walter Scott, which in 1839 appeared in the 
Recueillements.’* Here, although substituting 
pontife immortel for the Prétre de l’Eternel 
of Saint-Martin, he keeps the Martimist 
idea of man as God’s minister amidst the 
wonders of nature and its secrets to which 
only the true theosophist has the key: 

Voila ‘homme, voila le pontife immortel! 

Pontife que Dieux fit pour parfumer |’autel, 

Pour dérober au sphinx le mot de la nature, 

Pour jeter son flambeau dans notre nuit 

obscure... 

Ferdinand, Baron d’Eckstein, who in the 
period after the Méditations was probably 
the only friend of Lamartine that shared 
his interest in the philosophe inconnu speaks 


temple 


" Joseph-Théodore Désorgues, Rousseau ou 
l'Enfance, Poéme_ suivi des Transtéverins et de 
Poesies Lyriques (Paris: Jansen, m.d.), p. 14. This 
work contains several poems besides those of 
Désorgues that were written for the Féte a 
!’Eternel. 

% Méditations poétiques, 
Hachette, 1915), I, 155. 

8 Méditations poétiques, 1, 155. 

4 Recueillements poétiques (Paris: 
1863), p. 208. 


ed. Lanson (Paris: 


Hachette, 
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similarly of God and the mission He has 
given to man and in so doing makes use of 
the image in question, “Il est le grand 
architecte qui s’est fait de l’univers un 
temple, ot il a placé l’homme comme 
souverain pontife.”’'® 

The fact that the deistic picture of man 
as a priest of nature is found as an image 
in French literature not long after the 
spread of Williams’ fame under the same 
title cannot be brushed aside as sheer coinci- 
dence. Lamartine discovered it in the 
Tableau Naturel and accepted it in its 
theosophic context as presented by Saint- 
Martin. This notion of man’s inborn 
sacerdotal function re-appears at various 
times in Lamartine and was undoubtedly 
always uppermost in the poet’s thinking. 
His final reference to the Prétre de la 
Création in the last stages of his career as 
an original idea of his own was probably 
made with the knowledge that it would go 
unchallenged. Martinists were few in num- 
ber at any time in France and by nature a 
clandestine society. Lamartine had reasons 
both religious and political to keep his 
espousal of Martinism a secret. It is quite 
probable he never knew the use of the title 
as applied to Williams and would have been 
more than a little disillusioned to find that 
his poetic concept was originally associated 
with the boisterous revelry at the quasi- 
religious service of an outspoken deist.'® 

Although polygenesis may at first seem a 
more likely explanation, we must recall the 
intellectual climate in which the term was 
used and the specific definition given to it 
at the time. There is no record of its use 
by the Church Fathers and its connotation 
in the eighteenth century is far removed 
from the Calvinistic concept of the priest- 
hood of believers. The title bestowed on 
Williams by Franklin and which became a 
term of approbrium among his enemies lent 
itself more readily to the theological outlook 
of French writers who were more apt to 
poetize their religious notions than their 
more prosaic confreres in England. 


C. M. LomMBarD. 
River Forest, Ill., U.S.A. 


% Ferdinand, Baron d’Eckstein, Le Catholique 
(Paris: Sautelet, 1826-29), IV, 520. 

%See our article “The Influence of Saint- 
Martin on Lamartine,”” MLN (January, 1955), 
pp. 42-44, and our forthcoming one in Revue de 
littérature comparée, -Lamartine et le Baron 
d’ Eckstein. 
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UNUSUAL WORDS IN A DIARY 
OF 1842 


[8 a diary written in 1842 by Mr Allnutt, 

a paper manufacturer of High Wycombe, 
of a tour in the north of England, several 
unusual words occur. 

A-necking.—Of his visit to Sunderland he 
writes: “ Walked out at night to the end of 
the pier to see the shipping; on my return 
I came rather suddenly upon a man who 
unceremoniously put his arm round a 
young lady and seeing me all at once, said 
for my information ‘I was only a-necking 
on her a little bit, Sir’”’. 

‘To neck’ is American slang of this 
century but evidently it was used in the 
north of England, meaning to hug and kiss, 
in 1842. 

Skeit——‘ There are 36 spots in Newcastle 
and Gateshead where anyone may obtain a 
‘skeit’ of water containing six gallons for 
a farthing.” 

The word ‘ skeit’ is not in the O.E.D. 

Statel—‘‘In this part of the country 
[Durham] the second crop of grass is 
called Fog and when ready for carrying it 
is raked into long rows or ‘statels ’.” 

The word ‘statel’ is not in the O.E.D. 


A. H. NOosLe. 
1 Vale Court, London, W.9. 


A YEAR AND A DAY IN 
“THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE” 


AN interesting comment on the persist- 

ence of folk material in literature even 
when the original significance has been lost 
seems to be provided by the time element 
in Thomas Hardy’s The Return of the 
Native. It will be remembered that the 
novel begins on November 5, Guy Fawkes 
Day. Reading the essential story without 
Book VI, the end, Hardy is careful to point 
out, takes place on what appears to be a 
year and a day later. In the seventh para- 
graph of Book V, Chapter V—the chapter 
in which Eustacia arranges her escape from 
Egdon Heath with Wildeve—Hardy empha- 
sizes that Charley “ was in good spirits that 
day, for the fifth of November had again 
come round, and he was planning yet 
another scheme to divert her [Eustacia | 
from her too absorbing thoughts.” In 
Chapter VI—in which Clym visits Thomasin 
and is persuaded to write a note to Eustacia 
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asking her to return to him—Hardy re. 
emphasizes the date (in the fifth paragraph) 
by showing how on “the evening of the 
fifth of November his [Clym’s] thoughts 
of Eustacia were intense.” Chapter VII, 
then, is entitled “The Night of the Sixth 
of November.” 

Albert J. Guerard comments in his 
edition of The Return (New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., Inc., 1958, p. vi) that Hardy 
was “an imaginative man who _ loved 
country yarns of witches and demons ...,” 
that “his art fed on country legends and 
superstitions,” and that “his subject matter 
was often that of the old popular ballads. 
...” He adds: “Hardy is historically 
significant [in part] because he gave some 
seriousness to the old romantic tale of 
adventure. .. .” Thus, with Hardy’s know- 
ledge and love of folk material in mind and 
with his insistence on the dates in The 
Return, one is led to recall the “ twelmonith 
and a day” of tales like Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight (line 297) and that of 
the Wife of Bath. 

However, Skeat has shown in his edition 
of Chaucer (V, 316) why “a year and a 
day” was the time limit of the knight’s 
quest in folk tales. His note on The Wife 
of Bath’s Tale, line 909—when the young 
knight is given “ A twelf-month and a day, 
to seche and leere / An answere suffisant 
in this mateere ’—objects to Bell’s earlier 
surmise that there “seems to have been 
some mysterious importance attached to 
this particular time of grace,” and explains: 


The solution is simply, that it takes an 
extra day to make the date agree. If we 
fix any date, as Nov. 21, 1890, the space 
of a year afterwards only brings us to 
Nov. 20, 1891; if we want to keep to 
the same day of the month, we must make 
the space include ‘a year and a day.’ 
This is what any one would naturally do ; 
and that is all. 


One thus speculates that, if Skeat’s note is 
to be accepted, Hardy apparently employed 
an element of folk literature without under- 
standing its strict original significance. 


RICHARD PURDUM. 
Ohio University. 


(Note.—The “twelmonith and a day” in Sir 
Gawain, on page 2, I have quoted from the 
Penguin Age of Chaucer, p. 360.) 
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Readers’ Queries 





RICHARD BAXTER.—In 1694 Abraham 

De La Pryme wrote in his diary that 
he remembered reading, about 1687, a work 
by Richard Baxter in which, according to 
De La Pryme, Baxter says “that from his 
birth ‘till the time of his writeing that book 
he had but committed about five or six sins, 
and one of them was that he had whetted a 
knife on the sabbath day, etc.” Can any 
reader help me by naming the work in 
which Baxter makes this statement? 


WILLIAM SLOANE. 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 


HAPMAN, JOHN.—He went to Con- 
stantinople at the end of 1621 to take 
charge of the Embassy until the arrival of 
Sir Thomas Roe, successor to Sir John Eyre 
who had been recalled by the Levant Com- 
pany. Was he related to John and William 
Chapman who went to Ireland early in the 
17th century “under the auspices of their 
maternal cousin Sir Walter Raleigh” (early 
editions of Burke’s Peerage) and what proof 
is there of Burke’s above quoted statement? 


JASPER ABBOTT, 
Commander, R.N. 
Uppaton, Yelverton, 
South Devon. 


(THOMAS MOORE.—Living in the neigh- 

bourhood of Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
(Province of Quebec), I am interested in the 
tradition that the Irish poet, Thomas Moore, 
visited here in July or August, 1804. Belief 
locally is that he stayed, in Ste. Anne’s, with 
Simon Fraser, a Nor-Wester, fur-trader, in 
a stone house, which still stands, and that it 
was during this visit that he wrote “ The 
Canadian Boat Song.” It is known that he 
must, at least, have gone by Ste. Anne’s, en 
route from Niagara Falls to Montreal. 
However, there seems to be a gap in his 
Memoirs and in his correspondence at this 
point. I should be most grateful for any 
information giving definite reference to 
Thomas Moore's visit to Ste. Anne’s and 


environs. VIVIEN STEWART. 
(Mrs. A. R. Stewart.) 
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AMES D. BULLOCH.—I am doing 
research work on “ Confederate Finance 
and Purchasing in England and Scotland 
during the American Civil War” (1861- 
1865). 

In regard to this research I have searched 
for over a year for the missing Bulloch 
Papers, the papers of James D. Bulloch, 
Chief Naval Agent for the Confederate 
States of America in this country. The 
papers were returned to this country by the 
U.S. Navy Department around 1880, accord- 
ing to information from Washington. These 
papers contain a great deal of information 
and will be very helpful on a research topic 
dealing with the American Civil War 
(especially since it deals with this country 
and little research has been done on the 
subject). I should be grateful for any 
information as to the whereabouts of these 
papers, and also for any other help regard- 
ing the subject of my research. 

RICHARD LESTER. 

University of London. 


(CIGAR SMOKING.—Can any reader tell 
me when the custom of cigar-smoking 
by Danish women, commented on by many 
writers of the 19th century, lapsed? Are 
there other European countries besides Den- 
mark where women smoke cigars, and when 
did this peculiar Danish custom originate? 
W. MonrtEITH. 
Toronto. 


RS. EDMUND CRASTER.—She was 
author of ‘The Centipede’, which 
appears in several versions, and is said to 
have been first printed in Pinafore Poems. 
No entry is given under the author’s name in 
B.M. catalogue. Can any reader provide 
information concerning Mrs. Craster; date 
and particulars of Pinafore Poems; or 

original text of ‘ The Centipede ’? 

A.C. W. 


"THOMAS SHOTTER BOYS.—I am eager 

to have any biographical facts which 
are not published of the life of this English 
artist and lithographer-illustrator, especially 
including the long period from 1843 to his 
death thirty years later. I will, of course, 
be very willing to pay any expenses incurred 
and acknowledge the source of any informa- 
tion—or keep it secret—whichever is 


desired. 
esired Puitie HOFER. 
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Replies 


Pera 





THOMAS DE QUINCEY LETTER 
(cciii. 392).—In his search for the 
correct date of De Quincey’s letter to James 
Hessey, Mr. D. B. Green may find relevant 
part of a letter, dated 22 August, and show- 
ing by its contents that it belongs to 1821, 
from John Taylor, the editor, with Hessey, 
of the London Magazine, to his father. 
Taylor writes, 
one Gentn, has begun a long article and 
we have included it in our present No. & 
his Copy comes in so very slow that I 
cannot complete anything more for Want 
of it.—That article will be found a very 
curious one—it is on Opium: eating.— 
What singular Men the literary World 
abounds’ with! I sometimes doubt 
whether my Opium:Friend be in his 
senses.— 
Perhaps the letter from De Quincey pub- 
lished by Mr. Green was written soon after 
this one, which is now at the Keats House, 
Hampstead. This extract is published by 
permission of Miss Olive Taylor and the 
Hampstead Borough Council. 


P. F. MORGAN. 
11 Allingham St., London, N.1. 


EMINGWAY.—If Mr. S. T. Kallapur 
will let Mr. Charles Duffy have his 
address, Mr. Duffy will send him an offprint 
of a paper on Hemingway. Mr. Duffy’s 
address is, The University of Akron, Akron 
4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
NORMAN BRAMPTON. 


SP pasa WANTED (cciii. 271).—The 
passage forms part of the conclusion to 

H. Lawrence’s Apocalypse (London, 

1932, pp. 222-3). The following differences 
in the original should be noted: 

line 1, delete a 

line 4, for soul read “ soul” 

line 5, for just read first 
Insert commas after only, man, living, (Il. 
7, 8, 16). After “alive” (line 8) read the 
following sentence: 

For man, as for flower, and beast and 
bird, the supreme triumph is to be most 
vividly, most perfectly alive. 

J. B. BEER. 
University of Manchester. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF RALPH (cciii, 

548).—Further support for the pro 
nunciation Rafe is to be found in the early 
account books of Underbank Chapel Stan- 
nington, near Sheffield. The first minister 
of this chapel, from 1652 to 1655, was the 
Reverend Ralph Wood, and this was the way 
he himself always spelt his signature. But 
in the chapel accounts (which are still 
extant, and were probably kept by one of 
the trustees, most of whom were local 
farmers), whenever there is an entry for the 
payment of his stipend the name is some- 
times spelt Rafe and sometimes Raph, but 
never Ralph. One of the feoffees was a 
certain Ralph Hawkesworth, and his name 
always appears in the accounts as Raph. 
Both this spelling and Rafe are quite 
obviously attempts at a kind of phonetic 
spelling of the name, based on the pro- 
nunciation current at the time. 


Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woon. 


MOTHER OF THOUSANDS (ccc. 411). 
—R.H.S. Dict. of Gardening III, 

p. 1182, lists Linaria Cymbalaria as Kenil- 

worth Ivy, Mother of Thousands, etc. 

IV. 2261 under Wandering Sailor, see 
Linaria Cymbalaria. 

To which I may add the following: In 
North America the name Mother of 
Thousands is usually applied to Saxifraga 
sarmentosa (called Otaheite in New England) 
a native of China and Japan which was 
likely brought back from the Orient by 
New England sea-captains who possibly 
stopped for water and supplies at Tahiti. 
This plant has runners similar to a straw- 
berry, hence alternative names strawberry 
begonia and strawberry geranium. 

At least one species of Kalanchoe, a 
succulent, is sometimes called Mother of 
Thousands. CANADIAN. 


(CHESNEY (cciii. 488).—There seems no 

doubt that the earliest bearers (11th 
century) of this name came from Le 
Quesnay (S.I.), Quesney (Calvador) and one 
or two other places of that name in 
Normandy. But there may well have been 
later immigrants coming from Normandy 
and from other places of that name in 
France. The name is French and means an 
oak grove, O.F. Chesmai, M.Lat. casnetum. 


E. H. BRANDT. 
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THE ROUND TOWERS TO ENGLISH 
PARISH CHURCHES. By Rev. Claude 
J. W. Messent, A.R.LB.A. (ret.). Fletcher 
and Son Ltd., Norwich, 30s. 

THE author has, during the last thirty 

years, published many books on the old 
churches of Norfolk, which he obviously 
knows very well; and he has written on the 
monastic ruins, the old cottages and farm- 
houses, and the old water-mills of his be- 
loved county. He has also published more 
specialized works on local weather-vanes, 
and on the old door-knockers of Norwich. 

The present volume, though it ranges 
farther afield than the county of Norfolk, 
is still mainly concerned with East Anglia; 
and is again a somewhat specialized study. 
The round towers that are characteristic of 
East Anglia (of the 180 still extant in 
England, no less than 166 occur in either 
Norfolk or Suffolk) have long been the 
subject of discussion: their origin has 
usually been attributed to the lack of easily- 
available stone suitable for the quoins of a 
square tower. Local flints were used 
instead, and these led to the use of round 
instead of square towers. The present author, 
though he mentions certain other theories 
(e.g. that they were, in some cases at any 
rate, originally intended as defence-towers), 
on the whole accepts the above explanation. 
He refers to round towers in the Rhine- 
land, in south-western France, and in the 
Ravenna district of Italy: one could have 
wished that he had reviewed these in some 
detail, instead of merely whetting our 
appetites by a bare reference to them. 

The main body of the book consists of 
pen-and-ink sketches by the author of all the 
extant round-towered churches, with brief 
descriptive notes opposite each illustration. 
A final chapter lists another twenty-one 
ruined or no longer extant round towers: 
and three modern churches with round 
towers are also briefly described. 

In view of the fairly stiff price charged, 
one feels it is unfortunate that the paper on 
which the book is printed is of inferior 
quality, so that the pen-and-ink sketches 
show through against the letterpress on the 
reverse side of the page. Furthermore, the 
arrangement by which a whole page is given 
to each illustration means that a book which 
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is, after all, hardly more than an illustrated 
list of our round-towered churches, becomes 
unnecessarily bulky. The drawings could 
surely have been reduced so that two might 
have been printed to a page: or indeed (for 
the author would, I am sure, not claim any 
great artistic merit for these sketches) photo- 
— might well have been substituted for 
them. 

One realizes, however, that photographs 
would have been expensive to reproduce, 
even though two could have been placed on 
a page: and that a work of this kind will 
only appeal to a comparatively small circle 
of readers so that the publishers cannot 
expect wide sales. One is grateful to them 
and to the author, therefore, for a compre- 
hensive survey, which needed making, of an 
interesting local development of English 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

N. MONK-JONES. 


THE BRITISH PAPER INDUSTRY 1495- 
1860. D.C. Coleman. Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 55s. net. 


WISELY, and very properly, the attempt 
of The British Paper Industry 1495- 
1860 is stated in the preface: “ to show the 
major economic and technical problems 
with which producers were periodically con- 
fronted and the way in which the answers 
found to those problems shaped the growth 
and organization of the industry.” This the 
book succeeds admirably in doing, and no 
one who reads the preface before making 
his purchase can possibly be anything but 
most impressed with this work, and de- 
lighted with the addition to his library. 

Those who do not first read the preface 
may find themselves disappointed; dis- 
appointed that there is little about paper or 
paper making and disappointed that there 
is no mention of mills which they know to 
be among the longest established and think 
to be deserving of attention. This book is, 
in fact, precisely a history of the paper 
industry in this country from the date when 
paper is first known to have been made here 
until the eve of the modern era, character- 
ized by its apparently unlimited availability 
of suitable raw material. 

Everyone interested in the paper trade, 
economics and industrial history will admire 
the way the author deals competently and 
readably with every aspect of his complex 
subject. He explains the rise and fall in 
the numbers of mills, their growth in size, 
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and the growth in size of the operating 
companies as demand increased and as 
technical advances and mechanization per- 
mitted the realization of the economies of 
larger scale operation. He analyses the 
reasons for the changing distribution of 
mills throughout his period, gives details of 
the invention of the paper machine in the 
early 1800s and follows its development to 
the point where it supplied to the people of 
this country, with little help from the hand 
made section of the industry, about 8 Ib. 
of paper per head per annum in the 1860s. 
The author considers the main characteristic 
of the modern era to be the making of 
paper from wood pulp, and it is the dis- 
covery of processes for making use of this 
plentiful raw material which has made 
possible the increase in the per capita con- 
sumption of paper in this country to over 
140lb. each year at the present time. 
Except for a brief consideration of the 
future the author does not pose, nor attempt 
to answer, any of the questions which faced 
British manufacturers as a result of this 
discovery. 

Mr. Coleman gives an absorbing account 
of the development of trade associations and 
unions in the industry and of the duties on 
imported paper. The industry has often 
felt in need of protection. “ For men would 
give never the more for his paper because 
it was made heare.” So complained a paper 
maker in this country 300 years ago, afraid 
of competition from the Continent where 
mills had a more plentiful supply of rags, 
and so may complain a paper maker of to- 
morrow forced to compete on even terms 
with mills situated in the middle of vast 
Scandinavian forests with no tariff walls to 
protect him. 

Those connected with the paper industry, 
who must surely form the largest group of 
potential purchasers of this book, will regret 
that no space has been found to include an 
illustration of hand made paper making as 
it is practised today, or of one of those 
Fourdrinier machines still operating which 
were laid down before the end of the 
author’s period. They might also like to 
have seen lists of the names of those mills, 
still in production, which were founded 
prior to 1860. The crosses and dots on Mr. 
Coleman’s maps are useful but they are not 
so interesting as would be the names of the 
mill-sites they mark. The graphic represen- 
tations of growth and change which the 
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author uses to such effect throughout his 
book are above criticism except in one 
respect: nearly all of them use a logarithmic 
vertical scale and yet no adequate explana- 
tion of the properties of graphs drawn on 
such a scale is given to guide those who 
have not met them before. 

I enjoyed this book immensely. For the 
economists and industrial historians I can- 
not speak, but I feel sure they will enjoy it 


as much as I did. J. C. O. SINCLAR. 


STUDIES IN MODERN EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE AND THOUGHT. 
PAUL CLAUDEL. Wallace Fowilie. 
(Professor of French at Bennington 
College, Vermont, U.S.A.) Bowes and 
Bowes, London. 111 pages. 10s. 6d. 


AS might have been expected, the author 
makes a study of Claudel’s Catholicism 
and gives his work its place in the revival 
of religious art which has taken place in the 
twentieth century. He points out the 
relationships between Claudel and Péguy, 
Bernanos and the painter Rouault and also 
mentions Matisse’s chapel at Vence, 
although Matisse was not a believer. 

It was in 1886 at Notre Dame de Paris 
that Claudel experienced a spiritual awaken- 
ing, a revelation of faith which was never 
more to be impaired or endangered. It took 
him four years of reading religious works 
to correlate his faith with his personality 
such as it was up till then. Study of the 
Bible, the history of the Church and its 
liturgy led him to the conviction that poetry 
is inseparably associated with religion. 

At Shanghai where he was French consul 
(in 1895) he furthered his study of the Bible 
with the study of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
this played an extremely important part in 
the development of his conception of the 
world and consequently in the development 
of his poetry. 

Claudel is a themistic poet: and St. 
Thomas’ influence supplemented that of 
Rimbaud and Mallarmé. The author 
attempts to define the vision of the world 
which forms the point of departure of 
Claudel’s poetic and dramatic work. God 
is present everywhere. This does not lead 
to a pantheistic view of the world; the world 
is man united in active endeavour, a 
struggle in which the Cross is the meeting 
place of God and its creation. 

There follows a very fine interpretation 
of “les cinq grandes odes” by which the 
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author tries to explain Claudel’s poetry. 
The significance of each thing lies in the 
image of God which it presents. The 
Universe is like a network of metaphors in 
which man, created in God’s image, is the 
supreme metaphor. Rimbaud had spoken 
of the power of language and Mallarmé of 
the symbolism of the Universe. Poetry is 
the metaphysical explanation of chaos and 
for this explanation Claudel created a com- 
pletely original diction as imperious as 
faith. 

There then follows a painstaking analysis 
of Claudel’s plays and their meaning, which 
can be summed up by the _ words 
“endeavour,” “ sacrifice” and “ love.” 

Professor Wallace Fowlie lastly turns his 
attention to Claudel’s activity as an 
“apologist” and as well to works like 
“Claudel interroge l’Apocalypse”” 1946: he 
makes reference to certain correspondence, 
notably the exchange of letters between 
Claudel and Gide. Having analysed in this 
manner the obvious aspects of Claudel, the 
author concludes with a further definition 
of the nature of Catholicism. 

PH. JOLIVET. 


GOETHE’S FAUST: A_ LITERARY 
ANALYSIS, by Stuart Atkins, Harvard 
University Press, in England Oxford 
University Press, 1958, 290 pp., 35s. 

[X this latest critical work on Goethe’s 

Faust, Stuart Atkins, Professor of 

German at Harvard University, has written 

an extraordinarily intricate and yet well-knit 

piece of literary analysis. His aim through- 

out the book is to see Goethe’s play as a 

self-contained whole, to stress the inter- 

locking of dramatic structure and symbolic 
design in the work, to analyse its actions, 
characters, themes, stylistic features and 
versification, and this always with the idea 
of artistic unity before him. In doing this 
he permits himself occasional excursions 
into comparative literature, but for most of 
the time, having in his preface eschewed 
the “adduction of information about 

Goethe’s life and world-outlook, about 

thematic correspondences between Faust 

and other works of his, and about the order 
of composition of the parts of Faust”, he 
sticks tenaciously and refreshingly to the 
text itself. 

Professor Atkins’ book consists in effect 
of a brief preface where its scope is defined, 
of a short chapter called “The fame of 
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Goethe’s Faust” by which the reader’s mind 
is duly focused, and then of 267 pages of 
textual criticism in which the 12,111 lines 
of the two parts are analysed and appreci- 
ated section by section, sentence by sentence, 
almost word by word. A number of his 
arguments and viewpoints are original, 
notably his identification of Margarete with 
the Helen of the Greek interlude in Part II 
and his interpretation of the Classical 
Witches’ Sabbath; and throughout the book 
what he has to say is argued cogently and 
persuasively. His all-over conclusion is 
that “Faust is a closely-knit drama, a 
tragedy of character, which, for all its 
modern sophisticated complexity, is truly 
comparable in poetic and dramatic power 
to the very greatest Greek and Shakespear- 
ian tragedies.” 

One is surprised that in a work of this 
perception and maturity it should be 
assumed that the reader has no German but 
is following the text in an English translation 
and that therefore all quotations must be 
given in an English rendering; and Pro- 
fessor Atkins’ own style occasionally lapses 
into disquietening jargon. But these are 
small faults, consciously entered into. The 
book is a most competent study which will 
bring food for thought and pleasure to all 
students of Goethe’s masterpiece. It is 
admirably printed and properly indexed. 

Lewis THORPE. 


RIVISTA DI LETTERATURE 
MODERNE E COMPARATE, Vol. X, 
Numbers 3-4, July-December 1957, edited 
by Professor C. Pellegrini and Professor 
V. Santoli, Florence, 146 pp. 700 lire. 

YOLUME X, Sections 3-4, of the Rivista 

di Letterature Moderne e Comparate, 
edited by Professor C. Pellegrini and Pro- 
fessor V. Santoli of the University of 

Florence, came out as a double number at 

the end of 1957. 

The leading article, written by Dr. W. 
Folkierski, now of the University of Bristol, 
is called “La rencontre posthume de 
Barrés et de Mickiewicz 4 Venise.” In it 
Folkierski examines the influence of his 
visits to Venice and of his admiration for 
the writings of Adam Mickiewicz upon the 
Maurice Barrés of the Examen d’un homme 
libre and of the Culte du Moi, and the effect 
upon Barrés of the vision in which Mickie- 
wicz is supposed to have seen the spirit of 
Byron on the sands of the Lido. Georg 
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Weise brings to a conclusion his essay on 
“Elementi tardogotici nella  letteratura 
italiana del quattrocento ” in pages 184-199 
of the volume. In a very closely documented 
article called “‘ Frain du Tremblay e i suoi 
trattati sulle iingue e sulla poesia” Arnaldo 
Pizzorusso considers the importance to the 
French eighteenth century of the Traité des 
Langues of 1703. Marcello Spaziani writes 
on “ Autobiografismo di A. France: Le 
Chat Maigre’’, stressing the fact that this 
novel, while far from being the masterpiece 
claimed by Flaubert, is nevertheless of great 
autobiographical importance, and that it 
announces the mature France of Le Crime 
de Sylvestre Bonnard which was to follow 
two years later. In “Slataper e la lettera- 
tura tedesca”’ Johannes HGsle takes as his 
theme the statement made by G. Prezzolini 
in the 29 January 1916 issue of “La 
Voce”: “Se volete, Slataper era di corpo: 
slavo; di cultura: tedesco; di  spirito: 
latino.” Finally Alda Croce is inspired by 
the recent publication in Monterrey of the 
volume of Pdginas sobre Alfonzo Reyes to 
write a general appreciation which she calls 
“Tl Messico letterario: Alfonso Reyes”. 
In the.shorter notes J. W. Draper writes 
on “The early troubadours and Persian 
poetry”, A. J. Smith on “Donne in his 
time: a reading of The Extasie”, D. A. de 
Graaf on “ Une cooperation entre Verlaine 
et Rimbaud en 1876” and S. Gougenheim 
on “Roger Martin du Gard guidicato da 
Romain Rolland.” LEWIS THORPE. 


POLL BOOKS OF NOTTINGHAM AND 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 1710. Thoroton 
Society, Record Series, vol. XVIII, annual 
subscription £1 5s., price to non-members, 
£1 10s. 


PRINTED poll books survive in number 
from the second decade of the eighteenth 


century but few record societies have 
ventured to print the earlier ones in manu- 
script. These austere lists of voters may not 
immediately appeal to the average member 
of record societies but they are the raw 
material for studies by the political historian 
and the genealogist. This material requires 
much painful hard work before the informa- 
tion can be extracted. The names must first 
be clothed with flesh, with relationships, 
occupations and political affiliations. 
Historians and genealogists will be doubly 
grateful to the Thoroton Society for this 
volume, first, because these are the earliest 
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polls yet printed for Nottingham and 
Nottinghamshire, and, secondly, for the 
invaluable appendix of 90 pages in which 
Miss Violet F. Walker has done most of 
the preliminary work of identifying the 
voters. Miss Walker has drawn on the 
borough archives for the enrolment of 
burgess voters though gaps in the records 
have made some of her identifications 
uncertain and she has bravely tackled the 
freeholders who presented even greater 
problems. Biographical details of the 
voters’ births, deaths, marriages, occupa. 
tions, brushes with the law and, for the more 
distinguished voters, references to their 
MSS. in the Nottingham Public Library, 
make this appendix an essential work of 
reference for all who are interested in 
Nottinghamshire history in this period. 

The volume is prefaced by a political 
introduction by Miss Myrtle J. Read which 
sets the scene for the 1710 election. This 
was preceded by the dismissal of Lord 
Treasurer Godolphin and the formation of 
a ministry composed of moderate Tories 
under the leadership of Harley. General 
elections in the eighteenth century rarely 
went against the ministry and in 1710 the 
Whigs were caught off balance by the loss 
of the Queen’s favour and their unpopularity 
over the impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell and 
the prolonging of the war. Miss Read might 
have made more of the fact that the leading 
Whig magnate of Nottinghamshire, the 
Duke of Newcastle, was one of those duped 
by Harley into supporting gradual changes 
in the ministry. Newcastle disliked the 
expense of electoral management and it was 
not until a dissolution was imminent that 
he brought his resources to the aid of the 
Whigs. How far Newcastle’s hesitations 
influenced the Nottinghamshire elections 
cannot be assessed. One of his nominees 
and a Tory were elected for the shire but 
as the defeated candidates were the former 
M.P.s it looks as though there was a change 
of personalities rather than politics. Notting- 
ham had elected two Whigs in 1708 and in 
1710 returned a Whig and a Tory. A list 
of members elected for Nottingham and 
Nottinghamshire in Anne’s reign would 
have been a useful addition to the introduc- 
tion which leaves the reader in ignorance 
of the normal pattern of elections in this 
county and borough before 1710 and 
the sources from which this information 
may be obtained. PHILIPPA REVILL. 
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